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American 


address to the 
Sociological Association, Sept. 5, 1977. 
Portions of the address as revised and 
abbreviated for an assembly in Finney 
Chapel at Oberlin College Sept. 20, 1977. 
The complete text of the address will ap- 


Presidential 


pear in the American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 42, No. 6, December 1977. 


uring the last 15 years, few 

topics have attracted more at- 

tention, both of social scien- 
tists and of the general public, than 
the sharp challenges to prevailing 
values brought by the hippies and 
the yippies, the religious move- 
ments based on Oriental perspec- 
tives, the communards and the many 
other deviations from established 
ways of doing things that have come 
to be referred to as “the counter- 
culture.” Although these are often 
described as rare, if not indeed 
unique social movements, I have 
been struck with the extent to which 
a great many nearly universal 
phenomena have a countercultural 
quality to them and are better 
understood if one examines them 
from the perspective of countercul- 
tural theory. These make up a 
heterogeneous list: religious sec- 
tarianism and heresy; alienation; 
Freudian and other depth psycholo- 
gies, with their conception of a 
characterological underworld, 
filled with impulses and tendencies 
in sharp contradiction with the 
conscious life of the ego and the 
normative order of the super- 
C20; youth groups and generation 
conflicts; communes and utopias; 
modernization and revolutions; rites 


by J. Milton Yinger 
Professor of Sociology and 
Anthropology 


of rebellion and rituals of reversal 
in tribal societies. Each of these, 
and several other topics that I shall 
not list, are better understood if one 
examines their countercultural ele- 
ments. My aim is to examine a few 
of these topics to see what they may 
contribute, when studied by use of 
the concept of counterculture, to 
our understanding of society. 

This is a paradoxical way to study 
sociology. The central questions 
have always been: How can we ac- 
count for social order, granted our 
egocentricity and the scarcity of 
many valued things? How is 
change from one system of order to 
another brought about? I am sug- 
gesting that as a complement to 
those questions we look for expla- 
nations of disorder, hoping that a 
new perspective will increase our 
understanding. 

Following the more usual way of 
looking at things, social theorists have 
developed three partially compet- — 
ing theories of social order: 


@ lt is a product of a mutually shared 
normative system — a blueprint 
for action that has been inter- 
nalized by a set of persons in in- 
teraction. 

®lt is a product of reciprocity and 
exchange, of perceived mutual 
advantages. 

®lt is a consequence of the power 
of some to command the behavior 
of others — the reciprocal of power 
being the fear of sanctions, of 
loss or pain or death. 


Some. individuals and groups, 
however, believe that the social or- 
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der is unable to bring them the ac- 
customed or the hoped-for satisfac- 
tions. Depending on their social 
location and their personal ten- 
dencies, they attack, violently or 
symbolically, the frustrating social 
order — that is the normative- 
power-reciprocity system. The at- 
tack may take the form of a norma- 
tive system in sharp opposition to 
the prevailing culture. 

These attacks can be seen as 
calls for help in stressful times, in 
periods when the cultural support 
systems, the myths and symbols, are 
operating inadequately, when faith 
in them is gone and unlikely to be 
regained. 


In the 17 years since I proposed the 
term, several explicit and dozens of 
implicit definitions of countercul- 
ture have been offered. 

Contrast minor variations on a 
cultural theme, Fred Davis suggests, 
with sharp variations. The gang 
boy configuration... fits nicely 
Yinger’s notion of a contraculture; 
its very meaning and existential 
quality inhere in its members’ pat- 
terned deviation from the dominant 
American cultural pattern . 
hippies, too, are an instance par 
excellence of a contraculture whose 
raison d'etre. . . lies in its members’ 
almost studied inversion of certain 
key middle class American values 
and practices (Davis, 1971:4). 

Davis then spells out these contra- 
dictions of value and practice in 
some detail: . . . immediacy contra 
past preoccupation and future con- 
cern; the natural . . . contra the ar- 
tificial . . . ; the colorful and baroque 
contra the classical, contained, and 
symmetrical (Davis, 1971: 14-15); 
and so on. 

Some definitions proceed from an 
opposite perspective: Today’s pop 
counterculture, especially among 
the young, is an awesome mix of 
maximum mindlessness, minimum 
historical awareness and a pathetic 
yearning for (to quote Chico Marx) 
strawberry shortcut. To hell with 
established religions, with science, 


1. I preferred and used the Latin prefix, 
hence contraculture. But the people have 
spoken, and the usual spelling, by about 
three to one, is now counterculture. To my 
ear, contraculture is more mellifluous. I 
also wanted to avoid suggesting a close par- 
altel with counter-revolution and counter- 
reformation, with their rather cea conno- 
tations of returing to an earlier situation. 
Yet, like Mark Twain, I have no sympathy 
for those ignorant people who know only one 
way to spell a word. 
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“Some devotees are offended 
when I suggest that 
countercultures have occurred 
in many times and places.” 


with philosophy, with economics 
and politics, with the liberal arts 
— with anything that demands time 
and effort. Dig the rock beat, kink 
up your sex life, meditate, tack a 
photo of Squeaky Fromme on the 
wall (Gardner, 1975:46). 

Amid the abundance of such de- 
scriptions and definitions, pro and 
con, it is difficult to reestablish the 
concept of counterculture as a use- 
ful part of a scientific vocabulary. 
Some use it as a word of oppro- 
brium, an indication of incivility, 
depravity, heresy or sedition. For 
others, counterculture means hope 
and salvation, a unique and perhaps 
final opportunity to get humankind 
off the road to destruction. Some 
devotees with whom I have talked 
are offended when I suggest that 
countercultures have occurred in 
many times and places. Their re- 
sponse is a “religious” objection to 
any doubt cast on the uniqueness of 
their experience. 

Certainly every counterculture 
has unique elements that for some 
purposes are appropriately the fo- 
cus of attention. However, I shall 
be climbing up the abstraction 
ladder — often, it may appear to 
you to dizzying heights — to see the 
similarities. The term countercul- 
ture is appropriately used ”. 
whenever the normative system of a 
group contains, as a primary ele- 
ment, a theme of conflict with the 
values of the total society, where 
personality variables are directly 
involved in the development and 
maintenance of the group’s values, 
and wherever its norms can be un- 
derstood only by reference to the 
relationship of the group to a sur- 
rounding dominant culture” (Yinger, 
1960:629). 


One might organize material for 
a study of countercultures in various 
ways. We could build on an analy- 
sis of human behavior that has 
proved to be useful in several other 
fields. Years ago Karen Horney 


(1937) noted that neurotics tend to 
struggle with their anxieties in 
three different ways: by attack, by 
withdrawal or by a search for shel- 
ter and protection. Charles S. 
Johnson (1943} skillfully described 
the ways in which minority-group 
members dealt with discrimination 
by aggression, avoidance or accept- 


ance. There is a further close 
parallel in  Weber’s description 
(1963; see also Yinger, 1970, 


chap. 7) of prophetic, ascetic and 
mystical sects. 

I shall not develop this valuable 
theoretical convergence more than 
to say that countercultural groups 
quite clearly fall into the same 
three-fold pattern, not the two-fold 
activist — withdrawal or hippie 
categories ordinarily used. The 
closest comparison is with types of 


sects. The radical activist counter- 
culturalist is the prophet who 
“preaches, creates, or demands 


new obligations,” to use Weber’s 
words. The communitarian utopian 
is the ascetic who withdraws into a 
separated community where the 
new values can be lived out with 
minimum hindrance from an evil 
society. Neither of these descrip- 
tions fits the mystics searching for 
the truth and for themselves. Real- 
ization of their values requires, 
in their view, that they turn in- 
ward. They do not so much attack 
society as disregard it, insofar as 
they can, and float above it in search 
of enlightenment. “The enemy is 
within each of us,” says Charles 
Reich ’49 (1970:356-7). 

Although every countercultural 
group tends to be a mixture, the 
strains and the splits they experi- 
ence often result from sharply con- 
trasting views of the best way io 
realize their oppositional values. 
When at the 1969 Woodstock festi- 
val, for example, Abbie Hoffman 
tried to generate political action by 
saying that the festival was mean- 
ingless until a radical “rotting in 
jail” was freed, a member of The 
Who rock band, in the words of 
Rolling Stone, “clubbed Hoffman off 
the stage with his guitar” (Denisoff 
and Levine, 1970). 

Other than this brief reference, 
I will not follow the institutional 
or what can be called the sectarian 
way of organizing the discussion of 
oppositional cultural movements. 
We can develop more meaningful 

continued on page 18 
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imagination 
by Nicholas Jones 
Assistant Professor of English 


thought we have learned to pur- 

sue the real: that which is num- 
bered, named, organized, fixed in 
place and time, above all that which 
is made simple, reduced to essen- 
tial parts, to “elements.” Aristo- 
telians, Thomists, Linnaeans, we 
have valued the purity of the real 
almost above all other qualities of 
knowledge, in philosophy, in phys- 
ics, in theology — even of late in 
aesthetics. The search for the real, 
the unquestionable, irreducible fact, 
has produced a life we would not 
willingly abandon — a power over 
our environment, ample models of 
the great and little systems of the 
universe, even concepts to describe 
the rituals and societies of the hu- 
man mind. We have developed a 
language and a way of thinking by 
which we might seem to look clearly 


[i our glorification of scientific 


A 
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and steadily at the world, in the 
light of reason. 

But there is another perspective — 
a way of looking at the world that 
acknowledges the limitations of our 
sciences. In that perspective, we 
come to feel that the world is com- 
plex, that in our attempt to simpli- 
fy and to understand, we distort it, 
we cut ourselves off from its rich 
energies. The urge towards the real 
is strong in every generation; but in 
every generation there are those 


artists — in the broadest sense — 
who push us in another direction. 
These “inverters” — Plato, the au- 


thor of the Book of Job, the 17th 
century preachers and essayists, the 
Romantic poets — claim a place for 
the creative imagination. Listen to 
the whirlwind, they say. Remember 
the moments when we have recog- 
nized and encountered the complex- 
ity of the world: these are the mo- 


ments when the mind ceases to 
struggle for the real and instead 
extends itself into the rich confusion 
of nature. The inverters — proph- 
ets of the imagination, we may call 
them — push us to see all things, all 
modes, all times as aspects of one 
world. If we believe in Coleridge’s 
phrase, “O! the one Life within us 
and abroad,” we feel the unifica- 
tion of the perceiver and the world 
perceived; we can let the world in 
its complexity enter and harmonize 
our private worlds.! 

As a college senior, graduating in 
chemistry and contemplating a fel- 
lowship that would take me on to 
graduate school, expenses paid, I 
had to think — for the first time — 
of what I was to do with that educa- 
tion. I had been trained to be a 
rationalist, to believe that the mind 
could almost indefinitely impose its 
categories upon the world. But in 
my last year at college, I had be- 
gun to lead a life more based on the 
imagination — to study poetry and 
to know the passions and rewards 
of another perspective. I had as- 
sumed that there was some way, as 
yet hidden, in which I could both 
apply that scientific training and 
continue to grow and enrich myself 
in imagination. I know now that 
there was: I have met and known of 
professional scientists — teachers 
and researchers — whose life is 
what I had hoped for myself. But 
I could not see it then. My college 


1. “The Aeolian Harp,” 1. 26. See also 
Coleridge’s famous discussion of the se 
nation in Biographia Literaria, and I. A. Rich- 
ards, Coleridge on Imagination (N.Y.: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1935) ; 
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Loren Eiseley, who died July 9, 1977, 
was professor of sociology (1944-47) and 
professor of anthropology (1946-47) at 
Oberlin. See “Losses in the Oberlin 
Family.” Nicholas Jones joined the fac- 
ulty in 1976 and this year he and his 
wife, Phyllis, are sharing a teaching as- 
signment. See “Two heads are better than 
one,” Page Uke 


work with its emphasis on the rigor- 
ous exclusion of complexity blinded 
me. And so I changed professions, 
struggled into a new field to be- 
come a teacher of literature. Al- 
though it is far from a life of pure 
imagination — we are often as 
rationalistic as scientists, though 
we have no equations — it is none- 
theless a life in which one is thrust 
continually against inverters; poems, 
novels, students, colleagues con- 
stantly assert the complexity of the 
world and the folly of simplification. 

When I made that change of pro- 
fession, it had been three or four 
years since I had read Loren Eise- 
ly’s The Immense Journey. But it is a 
book that I carried with me; and as I 
wrestled in a month of indecision, 
I began to see it as my bridge be- 
tween rationalism and imagination. 
There were the details, the theories, 
the models I was taught in; but there 
too was an opening out and an invi- 
tation. There were anecdotes of the 
scientist in contact with his world; 
there were landscapes that were at 
once both real and symbolic; there 
were metaphors that led the mind 
into unusual connections and hinted 
of a mysterious unity to the world. 
I loved those essays then, for they 
spoke the two languages I knew — 
that of the real and that of the imag- 
ination; and I love them now, for I 
still struggle to use those two lan- 
guages. Since Eiseley’s death I 
have been reading more widely in 
his books, and I have come to know 
and to value even more this remark- 
ably creative mind.? 


The language of Eiseley’s essays in- 
troduces us to unaccustomed ways 
of thinking, and yet they center, 
scientifically, on a concept now more 
than a hundred years old. As an an- 
thropologist — particularly as an in- 


2. I am grateful to Andrew Bongiorno, 
George Simpson, and Luke Steiner for their 
willingness to share with me their impres- 
sions and memories of Loren Eiseley. 
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vestigator of paleolithic remains, 
both animal and human — Eiseley 
guided his observation of nature by 
the principles of Darwinian evolu- 
tion. Probably most noticeable in 
this focus is the dark pessimism that 
obsessed the writers and thinkers 
of the evolutionary age — the im- 
mense widening of rationalist hori- 
zons that allowed Tennyson to write 
of 


The moanings of the homeless sea, 
The sound of streams that 
swift or slow 
Draw down Aeonian hills, 
and sow 
The dust of continents to be.3 


The struggle for survival, the 
ignoble ancestry of man in the trees 


3. In Memoriam, section 35. 
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and swamps, and the accidents of 
the distant past are crucial to the 


radically uncomfortable prose of 
Eiseley’s books. Dreams and night 
visions, half-lit grotesques are 


images in these essays: the “simple 
terror of what has come with us 
from the forest and sometimes 
haunts our dreams... . Some- 
thing unseen has come along with 
each of us.”4 The death sense is 
vivid in Eiseley’s imagination, as it 
was in the evolutionary thinkers 
who realized the vast numbers of 
species that had perished in the 
journey towards the present world. 

It is the sense of time, particularly 
the past, that characterizes Eiseley’s 
essays, as it does his profession. 
As the setting for the struggles 
and extinctions of natural selection, 


4. The Invisible Pyramid, p. 150. 
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Drawing by Richard Roesener, courtesy The University of Chicago Magazine. 


he constructs,a monumental land- 
scape — the great stretches of pre- 
historic time. Most of us have not 
fully absorbed the implications of 
that fundamental instrument of 
evolution, the millions of years that 
cast some powerful creatures to ex- 
tinction and elevated the unlikely 
to power. We tend to think of time 
too pettily — as if it were enclosed 
in semesters, years, lifetimes or mil- 
lenia. Eiseley, more daring, takes 
us “down that frail ladder which 
stretches below us into the night 
of time.” (I think of Prospero, 
scientist and imaginer, who asks 
his daughter to look into “the dark 
backward and abysm of time.)’’5 
Without such writing, without such 
a teacher who dares to see the 
mind’s own affinity with the scarcely 
knowable past, we are dangerously 
apt to see our lives as fixed, to be- 
lieve in our illusions of an ordered 
and stable nature. 

In that sense, then, it is not only 
past time, the habitat of our ances- 
tors, that Eiseley brings to his writ- 
ing. For him, as for any serious 
thinker about evolution, time car- 
ries its implications of chance, death 
and change through the faint past 
to the present and on to the even 
dimmer future. In the accidents 
of the past, the collective experience 
that is our genetic history, we be- 
came the beings we are, and we lie 
even now under the same ruthless 
and artful hands of time as we al- 
ways have. As one-celled water 
plants, as the oxygen-gasping crea- 
ture that first left the water, as ape, 
as caveman, or as professor, we 
stand in a wind of time. What our 
great species will become, and what 


5. The Night Country, p. 157; Shakespeare, 
The Tempest, I, ii. 50. 
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insignificant creature of our present 
swamps may replace us ages from 
now, is unknowlable; but if we 
ignore those changes of the present 
and future, we delude ourselves, 
complacent in an apparently time- 
less mastery of the planet. 

I have been emphasizing Eiseley’s 
imagery of evolutionary discomfort 
for two reasons: first, because it 
is the dark side of these essays that 
first seizes my imagination. These 
are unquestionably midnight es- 
says, some even written in the isola- 
tion and dread of a period of total 
deafness. But secondly, this gloom 
underlies a brighter concept, a sense 
of the future as the birth of com- 
pletely unforeseeable forms of ex- 
istence. The evolving that terrifies 
us because it does not seem to in- 
clude us — extinction, or practically 
total change of the organisms we 
now call human — this evolving, 
when it is seen to include our own 
selves, engages us in a humanistic 
prophecy of a dignified and matur- 
ing future. They are two sides of 
the same coin. Because the future 
is a mystery, because evolution has 
so often picked the unlikely and 
neglected accidents of anatomy on 
which to work its grand changes 
and establish its great families, we 
cannot know if we are facing the 
dark or the light, whether that which 
we treasure or that which we ab- 
hor will survive and command the 
future world. We may always hope 
(and act) for the best. 

Loren Eiseley is an elusive writer. 
Because his view of nature includes 
not only its order but also its mys- 
tery, he too evades the categories. 
“I choose,” he writes, “to act in the 


ambivalent character of pessimist 
and optimist.”¢ For a writer who 
says a great deal about his real self 


— anecdotes, confessions, hopes 
and fears form an unquestioned 
portrait of the actual man — there 


is in these essays an astonishing de- 
gree of imagined life. John Keats 
in his letters described that quality 
of imagination he found in Shake- 
speare and hoped to show in his own 
poetry: “As to the poetical Char- 
acter itself... . It has no charac- 
ter — it enjoys light and shade; it 
lives in gusto, be it foul or fair, high 
or low, rich or poor, mean or ele- 
vated. ... It does no harm from 
its relish of the dark side of things 
any more than from its taste for the 
bright one; because they both end 
in speculation.””? Eiseley’s essays 
begin and end in this speculation: 
they leap out of the character of the 
professor of anthropology and enter 
some other being. The writer be- 
comes his subject; or, since “we mir- 
ror in ourselves the universe,” the 
subject is revealed as a portion of 
the writer’s imagination.’ The evo- 
lutionist and naturalist tells us that 
there is something wrong with our 
world view and sets out to broaden 
it. We see as the hunters of the late 
Ice Age, the artists of the caves of 
France; we become an unidentified 
spider scurrying into the dark crev- 
ices of a well — “Some in the world 
of light prefer the darkness.”° We 


6. The Invisible Pyramid, p. 1. 

7. Letter to Richard Woodhouse, Oct. 27, 
1818; from John Keats: Selected Poems and Let- 
ters, ed. Douglas Bush (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Riverside Press, 1959), p. 279. 

8. The Night Country, p. 196. 

9. Ibid., p. 18. 
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see the origin of flowers, the per- 
spectives of frogs, of birds, of fos- 
sils, of continents. It is the shift- 
ing away from the merely human 
that makes these essays deeply hu- 
manistic. Like Montaigne, who 
broadened the rhetoric of the Renais- 
sance world view by seeing himself 
through the eyes of his cat, Eiseley 
sees through the eyes of his fossil- 
ized skulls, imagines his ancestors’ 
unbelieving dim perceptions of our 
present race of humankind.!° With 
skulls on the sills of his windows, 
Eiseley is a modern St. Jerome, the 
contemplator drawn to death de- 
Spite its terrors. He is Diirer’s 
“Melancholia,” out of sadness 
breeding new words of human in- 
genuity, works whose hopelessness 
against the flow of time only en- 
genders a new and deeper sadness. 
Or is he that emblem of humanistic 
transience, Hamlet contemplating 
the skull of Yorick, the king’s jester? 
We are come full circle; does Mon- 
taigne play with the cat or the cat 
with Montaigne? does the prince 
speak to his past or does the past 
reach out and change, destroy, en- 
noble the life of the prince? 


I said that Eiseley’s writings are 
based on the theory of evolution with 
its qualities of time, change and 
mystery. If I were to place him in 
any century, it would be the 19th, 
“Darwin’s century,” the century of 
evolution. To be sure, he bears a 
debt to the 17th century, for example 
to John Donne and Thomas Browne, 
whose “amphibious” visions of 
humanity and whose resonant, 
metaphoric meditations on death 


10. Essays, Book Il, number 12 (“Apology 
for Raymond Sebond”). 
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unquestionably underlie the essays 
of Eiseley. But he is less like them 
than like the 19th-century Thoreau, 
a deeply learned and self-isolated 
thinker, at peace with change, al- 
ways aware of the mirror that na- 
ture holds up to the human imagi- 
nation. Again, Eiseley is not unlike 
the 20th century thinkers of the 
post-Einstein age, the Bohr and the 
Oppenheimer whose understanding 
of atomic complementarity and un- 
certainty have surely added to 
Eiseley’s sense of the irreducible 
complexity of life.1!_ Yet he is more 
like those Romantic poets for whom 
the human self was still the major 
subject, who saw humankind facing 
time, change and death and won- 
dered what would become of that 
miraculous inner space that we in- 
habit. To imagine the dissolution 
of the self — brains, eyes, limbs — 
is the crucial and yet the intoler- 
able act: “The iron did not remem- 
ber the blood it had once moved 
within, the phosphorus had forgot 
the savage brain. The little individ- 
ual moment had ebbed from all 
those strange combinations of 
chemicals as it would ebb from our 
living bodies into the sinks and 
runnels of oncoming time.’”!2. The 
Romantic doubt and the compen- 
sating faith in the human imagina- 
tion, which Wordsworth chronicled 
in The Prelude, are the poetic fore- 
bears of Eiseley’s evolutionary para- 
doxes. Coleridge, drawn like Eise- 
ley to the darkness that he feared, 
and Shelley, the scientist-poet who 


11. See Niels Bohr, Atomic Physics and Hu- 
man Knowledge (N.Y.: Wiley, 1958) and J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer, Science and the Common 
Understanding (N.Y.: Simon and Schuster, 
1954). 

12. The Immense Journey, p. 172. 
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always held to the mystery that sci- 
ence could not allow, are crucial to 
Darwin’s century. They set up the 
problem that Eiseley still encoun- 
ters; what forces are acting on hu- 
mankind to shape — both create 
and dissolve — our beings, present 
and future? In one sense, Darwin 
only gave names — struggle, sur- 
vival, selection — to the depths 
Thoreau had imagined in Walden 
Pond. 

Yet in the long run Darwin is not 
the hero of Eiseley’s evolutionary 
imagination. Great as Darwin was 
in observing and expounding a the- 
ory that traced the history of thou- 
sands of diverse species of plants 
and animals, he avoided the crucial 
problem of the human species. As 
the controversy following the pub- 
lication of The Origin of Species indi- 
cated, Darwin left humanity uncom- 
fortably placed. Too close to the 
great apes, our new position left 
no room for what we had come to 
know as human dignity — for cul- 
ture, society, religion. The reversal 
of human history was so massive, 
the hypothesis of the apes and fos- 
sil skulls so daring, that it was a 
miracle “that we were able to rec- 
ognize them at all, or to see in these 
remote half-fearsome creatures our 
long-forgotten fathers.”13 But the 
recognition once made, it was even 
harder to make the necessary link. 
How was there time, in the rela- 
tively very short history of human 
evolution, for the growth of the in- 
telligence that marked us as the 
uniquely imaginative creatures of 
the earth? The great fear, of 
course, was that Darwin’s theory 
would finally push out the elevated 


13. Darwin's Century, p. 257. 
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qualities of life that we — theolo- 
gians, philosophers, optimists — 
knew we had. It must have seemed 
as if determinism was about to con- 
quer free will, the light of reason 
about to be extinguished. 


It was Alfred Russell Wallace, in 
Eiseley’s account, who stood up 
once more for the imagination, the 
creative power of the human brain. 
Wallace, a friend and collaborator 
with Drawin, devoted his energy 
and gentle sense of beauty to ex- 
plaining that human evolution — 
the growth of the mind as we know 
it — was indeed possible. To 
sense the flexibility of mental and 
cultural structures, to perceive that 
human change and growth occurred 
at once in ways like those of the 
fishes and the apes and yet in ways 
that were far more rapid and in- 
tangible — this represents for 
Eiseley the historical rebirth of the 
imagination. 

What Wallace argued, and Eise- 
ley inherits, is that dignity and free- 
dom belongs not to some divinely- 
appointed end product of the ages 
of evolutionary struggle, but to hu- 
mankind as a still-evolving species. 
The accidental, even whimsical 
quality of physical genetic evolution 
takes on a moral and social quality 
— the choices we make will influ- 
ence the course of human evolution. 
The winds of time still blow across 
us, but less bleakly than the im- 
mediate Darwinians felt them to 
be. Following Wallace, Eiseley can 
develop the humanism of evolu- 
tion — that the changes of the fu- 
ture involve not the freaks and dead 
ends of geological time, but the “in- 
finite possibilities of good and evil.’”14 
The future does not lie in the adap- 
tation of fingers to fins or the sur- 
vival of the one fish in millions 
whose strange air bladder feeds 
oxygen directly to the blood when 
the pond dries up. We are not 
caught in the fate of waiting for 
cosmic-ray mutations or making the 
most of the limited genes we happen 
to have inherited from a very mixed 
ancestry. We have, says Eiseley, 
the power to apply our wills toward 
the evolution of society. “Here at 
last volition has taken its place in 
the world of nature.””15 

And in that statement, we come 
back to the primary tool of the writ- 


14. Ibid., p. 347. 


15. Ibid., p. 350. 
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er, and the primary theme of Eise- 


ley’s prophecies: imagination. 
The mind has seized on nature as an 
immensely complex object; in the 
process of developing a theory to 
explain nature, the mind has in fact 
expanded rather than _ simplified. 
And in responding earnestly and 
intensely to the complexity of a new 
and rather gloomy world view, the 
mind accomplishes — _ perhaps 
only momentarily — that marriage 
of the mind and nature which the 
Romantics knew about. In viewing 
the complexity of nature, the mind 
recognizes its Own complexity, of 
being, of history, of destiny. If we 
kept this vision, we might begin to 
see that there are universes still to 
know, worlds (other than the planets 


and Alpha Centauri) to discover in 
the limitless possibilities of the 
mind. For we bear within our- 
selves nature’s creativity and we 
can will its use; we are not merely 
the products but also the instru- 
ments of nature’s evolution. 

Eiseley writes of a _ grotesque 
figure he encountered once in a 
storm — a human being with a face 
half lumped and _ beetle-like, half 
clear and beautiful.1¢ Characteris- 
tically, Eiseley preserves the mys- 
tery — he does not tell us where 
he saw the Janus face, nor is he sure 
at last that he really saw it. But he 
holds that vision as an emblem of 
the double nature of post-Darwinian 
humankind — conscious in a new 
way, of death and struggle, disease 

continued on page 12 


16. The Man Who Saw Through Time, pp. 
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n the late spring of this year 

Mlle Camille Laparra marshalled 

her forces and offered to the resi- 
dents and other fidéles of La Maison 
francaise an evening of cabaret. 
Red-checkered tablecloths flooded 
the salon at Bailey House, wine 
(Paul Masson, winter ’76), cheese 
and fruit refreshed the appetite, 
while music and comedy delighted 
the spirit. The occasion marked 
the completion of 50 continuous 
years of Oberlin’s first language 
dormitory and, possibly, its first 
program house. In truth, it must be 
said, Mlle Laparra anticipated a 
bit, for la Maison francaise first 
opened its doors in September 
1927, but rather than pass on the 
task of organizing the féte cinquan- 
tenaire Camille plunged in and, in a 
manner reminiscent of her prede- 
cessors, assumed the _ responsibil- 
ities of the cabaret festivities. 

At a more formal academic din- 
ner nearly a quarter century earlier, 
Hollis L. Caswell (then president of 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity) lamented the fact that his 
language instruction had _ been 
rather typical. “The teachers knew 
the languages they were teaching 
only as school subjects. Such trav- 
eling as they had done... had 
been as sight-seers rather than as 
students. The result for me was 
that I achieved some reading abil- 
ity of the language in limited areas 
with no ability in conversation.” 
By way of contrast, he cited the ex- 
perience of his younger son (Allen 
FE. ’55), then a senior at Oberlin. 
“He took his meals at the French 
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House, where he had opportunity to 
become well acquainted with two 


French women, one the matron of 


the house and the other a graduate 
student.” As a consequence, his 
son had received what President 
Caswell judged to be a good program 
of language instruction. 

Originally conceived in the spring 
of 1927 the house, whose prevail- 
ing language was to be French, was 
intended to serve “as a laboratory to 
supplement the regular class work 
of the Department of French” (OC 
Catalogue, 1927). And indeed one 
marvels at the degree to which 
French functions as a living lan- 
guage at the Maison. As President 
Caswell argued, foreign languages 
have a place in the college cur- 
riculum so long as they are for 
teachers and students alike living 
cultural phenomena and not exotic 
codifications of thought or, worse, 
strings of banal idiomatic phrases. 

Present at the festivities this 
spring were, among others, Mrs. 
Hermann H. Thornton, Prof. and 
Mrs. W. Hayden Boyers, Prof. and 
Mrs. Lawrence A. Wilson, all of 
whom were connected with the early 
Maison francaise. Principally the 
brainchild and ward of the late Prof. 
Thornton but by no means a novelty 
on the college scene, la Maison fran- 
caise grew out of an idea that 
found expression in various forms 
like the French or German tables at 
college dining rooms, the Maison 
francaise or Casa italiana at Columbia 
University. Thanks to his foresight 
and perserverance in the face of 


the nation’s general hostility or 
benign skepticism concerning for- 
eign language learning, la Maison 
francaise was installed in Royce 
Hall, a two-story brick building that 
stood between Rice and the present 
Dascomb Halls at 118 West College 
St. Housing only ten women and 
providing board for 40 men and 
women, the house moved three 
years later to the more spacious 
quarters of Lauderleigh House at 
135 West College. A white stucco 
residence that still stands and 
houses single faculty and_ staff, 
with ample grounds and rooms, the 
new French House accommodated 
some 20 women on the second and 
third floors while the first provided 
a comfortable apartment for the 
directrice, a large salon and two din- 
ing rooms for about 40 men and 
women. 

The next big move came in 1956. 
In 1953, Mrs. Lilian Lauderdale 
Locke sold her property and the 
Maison francaise began a series of 
moves and changes that have not 
yet run their course. For three 
years the Maison was housed at 58 
East College St., the location of 
Graduate House (Mallory). In the 
fall of 1956 the site of the French 
House became Webster Hall, at 51 
South Professor; it occupied the 
lot just south of the Methodist 
Church and east of Robertson Hall, 
the practice wing of the Conser- 
vatory. The number of women resi- 
dents grew to 36, boarders, to 80. 
Webster Hall, with its porch and 


well-used swing, its grey clapboard 
and severely pitched upper stair- 


cases introduced me to a curious 
ritual in which women residents 
decorated their rooms along literary 
or cultural lines, “le bouquiniste,” 
“le marché aux fleurs,” or “la porte 
étroite.” The French faculty and 
other fidéeles paraded through room 
after room and then retreated into 
the sanctuary of the directrice’s 
apartment to vote upon several pos- 
sible distinctions of honor to be 
bestowed upon the designers of par- 
ticularly creative décors. Such was 
the annual baptéme, which tradi- 
tionally launched the “season” at 
the Maison each October; originally 
taken literally, the “baptism,” in 
which the French faculty acted as 
godparents, gave appropriate cul- 
tural names to each of the residents’ 
rooms such as “l’enfer,” “la galére,” 
“le cafe.” The ritual originated 
with the Maison itself and was cov- 
ered by the Review for October 14, 
1927. I associate other traditional 
festivities with the years at Web- 
ster, but they all most certainly pre- 
date 1953: the yearly Christmas 
party, and bal musette for which les 
fidéles often assumed bizarre . 
and transparent disguises, and the 
frequent soirées musicales throughout 
the year. 

The baby-boom, Sputnik and 
building of the new Conservatory 
conspired in the move to Baldwin in 
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1964, and finally in 1967 to Price- 
French House in the new language 
complex at South Professor and 
Forest streets. | Accommodating 
50 residents and 70 boarders, Price- 
French House became one of the 
first co-ed dorms in 1969. 

La Maison frangaise had finally 
become too big for its own good. 
Unable to attract 120 diners who 
would faithfully respect the no- 
English rule and fearing that per- 
mitting English in the public rooms 
would undermine the value of the 
enterprise, the department of Ro- 
mance languages accepted a move 
to the more intimate quarters of 
Bailey House. A new small dormi- 
tory on the Southwest corner of 
North Professor and Union streets, 
Bailey furnished the nearly perfect 
solution to our quandry of the mid- 
‘70's. Housing 40 men and women, 
with a small apartment for the di- 
rectrice, a spacious salon with fire- 
place, Bailey still offers no dining 
facilities and thus obliges hungry 
French House residents to re-enact 
the evening walk for dinner to South 
Campus undertaken by so many 
men students of years past, for la 
Maison francaise has exclusive use 
of the small dining room in Talcott 
Hall. The solution is far from ideal 


Mme Albertine Humphrey, Prof. Henry 
Grubbs and students in front of the 
Lauderleigh French House in 1944. 


but the benefits accruing from the 
smaller and more intimate Bailey 
far outweigh the inconvenience of 
the evening trek to Talcott. 


The history of French House is not, 
however, a story of buildings but 
rather one of people. From the 
very beginnings to our more recent 
experience the house has been the 
reflection of the personality of its 
native directrice. But for the ono- 
mastic idiosyncracies of marriage, 
the list of the directrices that set the 
tone of the Maison would point out 
one crucial fact: almost all were 
native French women. 

The first directice, Madame Marie- 
Jeanne Lahaurine-Johnston, a na- 
tive of Cannes and educated in 
France and Italy (she was a school- 
mate of Lily Pons), came to the di- 
rectorship from the Smead School 
of Toledo. Her contact with Ober- 
lin came through her husband, a 
former Oberlin student and AEF 
flyer, Homer Johnston ‘14. The 
little girl so frequently glimpsed in 
Hi-O-Hi photos of French House, 
“Mim” (Myriam ’41), grew up in 
the house and with her parents and 
aunt, Mlle Lahaurine, supplied stu- 
dents with a genuine feeling of living 
“en famille.” Things were so inti- 
mate at Royce and Lauderleigh that 
students report hearing Madame’s 
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Prof. Lawrence Wilson rehearses students 
in French play, October 1951. From 
left: Anna Carol Kingdon (now Dudley) 
‘52, Peter Schliesser ‘53 and grad 
student Jeannette Colin (now Honan). 


réveil-matin sounding while they 
were still at breakfast. Mme John- 
ston died suddenly in December 
1938 and was succeeded by the 
wife of a minister in a northern 
Ohio city. Mrs. Arthur Siebens 
“served well” and_ finished the 
year, Prof. Boyers writes, “but she 
was too busy a lady to consider 
further service at the Maison.” 
Mme Albertine Humphrey be- 
came the second permanent direc- 
trice and served from 1939 until 
she retired in 1948. The widow of 
an American artist, she was a wom- 
an of great culture and ability who 
understood American ways and 
guided the Maison frangaise 
through the years of Word War II. 
Still vivid in the memory of more 
recent graduates and staff remains 
the tenure of the third permanent 
directrice, Mme Jeanne Montégut 
Ragner. Also the widow of an 
American, she was born and raised 
in Estampes, a tiny village in the 
southwest of France, did her lycée 
work in Agen and studied at the uni- 
versity at Bordeaux and Paris; how- 
ever provincial her youth, she spent 
much of her adulthood in Paris 
where her husband was editor of 
the Paris edition of the Chicago Trib- 
une. His position opened the doors 
of many a salon in the world of 
diplomats, government function- 
aries and literati. A woman of 
great culture and sensitivity, she 
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Mme Jeanne Ragner and students, 
spring 1949, 


brought to the Maison and to her 
popular courses experience both 
of the provinces and of student life 
in Paris. She dubbed her friends 
among the faculty and_ student 
body “les fidéles” and many have 
kept in contact with her, visiting 
or dropping her a card every so of- 
ten. At Oberlin Madame main- 
tained the position of a grand lady, 
our personal emissary of “la vieille 
France.” When I met her at the 
Gare du Nord in 1965, she was vis- 
ibly disturbed — and one can easily 
understand why — by some mind- 
less railroad functionary who had 
persistently referred to her as 
“Yameéricaine.” 

Since Madame Ragner’s retire- 
ment in 1965, the Maison francaise 
has had a series of directrices among 
whom spring to mind Elizabeth 
Couper ‘65, Janice Chiville Zinser, 
Marie-Thérese Wernert Neil and 
Camille Laparra. The rapid turn- 
over during the past dozen years 
might be attributed to a number 
of causes, among which principally, 
perhaps, one might name the finite 
nature of the post. All have been 
young and highly qualified for the 
position at the Maison; most are now 
either completing or have already 
completed doctoral programs 
around the country. 

The minutes of the College Coun- 
cil for April 30, 1929, record ap- 
proval of a plan “to bring to the as- 
sistance of the Department of 
French, a graduate student from 
France” to serve the department 
in various ways and to “earn her 
board by special services rendered 
by her at Maison francaise.” The 
first assistante, Mlle Héléne Monod, 
was named in November 1929 
(Professor Monod-Cassidy is at 
the University of Wisconsin as a 
distinguished professor of 18th cen- 
tury French Literature). With the 
move to larger quarters in 1965, 
the services of a second assistant 
were secured. The incumbents 
for 1977-78 are last year’s hold- 
overs, Mlle Brigitte Laggiard of 
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Manosque and M. Philippe Thomas 
of St. Etienne: both chose to re- 
main an extra year and help during 
the adjustment period of the new 
directrice, Mme Josette Ash. 


In his speech, President Caswell 
emphasized the importance of lin- 
guistic mastery in the context of a 
deep understanding of the French 
people and their culture such as can 
be provided by the Maison fran- 
caise. Mme Ragner phrased it in 
the June 1962 Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine: The house, she emphasized, 
“must be the place where students 
can find the experience that is clos- 
est to a stay abroad. This result 
will be obtained through close co- 
operation with the faculty and with 
students who have already spent a 
long time abroad. This association 
cannot be effected on an impersonal 
plane, and it is in the intimacy of 
living rooms, dining rooms, that a 
family life (that is, the life of a 
large family) can be established, 
and that the events of the day 
may be commented upon.” 


White House fellowships 

Nov. 15 is the last date for inter- 
ested alumni to request applications 
for the 14th annual nationwide 
competition for the 14-19 White 
House Fellowships awarded each 
year. 

This nonpartisan program is de- 
signed to give outstanding, rising 
young leaders a year of high-level 
employment in the federal govern- 
ment as well as a comprehensive ed- 
ucational seminar. In addition to 
job assignments as special assis- 
tants to the vice president, cabinet 
secretaries and members of the 
White House staff, the fellows par- 
ticipate in an extensive seminar 
program consisting of off-the-record 
sessions with government and pri- 
vate sector leaders, journalists, 
scholars and foreign officials. 

The program is open to U.S. citi- 
zens. There is no occupational re- 
striction except that regular mem- 
bers of the armed services are the 
only federal employees eligible. 

Application materials and addi- 
tional information may be obtained 
from the President’s Commission on 
White House Fellowships, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 20415, phone (202) °653- 
6263; 
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and ignobility yet also conscious of 
some fate that transcends the fos- 
sil skulls. The game is a new one 
“non-cyclic, unreturning, and 
creative.”!7 
Eiseley’s is a message I need to 
hear again and again — the inner 
life is more important than the 
outer; the creative life is more 
humane than the life of static or- 
der; the imagined world is more 
real than the world of facts. Strange 
how often the person who pene- 
trates the dark is the one to bring 
us the message of light. 


A Loren Eiseley Reading List 
(publisher is Scribner’s unless otherwise 
noted; *indicates availability in paperback) 


Essays: The Immense Journey* (1957; Vin- 
tage); The Firmament of Time* (1960; 
Atheneum); The Unexpected Universe* 
(1969; Harcourt Brace); The Invisible 


Pyramid* (1970); The Night Country* 
(1971). 
Poems: Notes of an Alchemist* (1972); 


The Innocent Assassins (1973). 


History of Science: Darwin's Century: Evo- 
lution and the Men Who Discovered It* 
(1958; Anchor/Doubleday); — Francis 
Bacon and the Modern Dilemma (1961; 
revised as The Man Who Saw Through 
Time,* 1973). 


Autobiography: All the Strange Hours: The 
Excavation of a Life (1975). 


17. Darwin's Century, p. 331. 
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The writer chaired the editorial board of 
the Oberlin Review in 1971. From 
1973 to 1976 she was a Shansi rep in 
Northern Thailand. She wrote this article 
toward the end of her year on campus as 
a “returned” Shansi rep. 


er button says “Every mother 

is a working mother.” She 

leaves Wooster, Ohio, before 
7:30 a.m. every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day to drive 50 miles for a 9 a.m. 
Spanish class. Harriet Turner is a 
wife, mother and half-time assis- 
tant professor of Spanish with full- 
time faculty status. 

Oberlin was probably not the first 
to hire part-time professors with 
all the benefits of full-time faculty, 
but it is still fairly unique. “When 
I go to women’s studies confer- 
ences, part-time employment is a 
burning issue,” Turner says. “Every- 
one is extremely interested in 
Oberlin’s policy. They gape when I 
tell them I have a prorated salary, 
all the privileges of a full faculty 
member, eligibility for grants and 
funds for conferences, and a vote 
in department and faculty meet- 
ings.” 

Associate Dean of Arts and Sci- 
ences Paula Goldsmid ‘64 agrees 
that interest in Oberlin’s policy is 
high among other colleges. She 
has received calls from places that 
are considering hiring “two for one” 
and want to know what Oberlin’s 
experience has been. One couple 
that shared a position in the Ober- 
lin chemistry department several 
years ago went on to do the same 
at Kenyon. “Since they have gone 
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there, Kenyon has made another 
split appointment. Now the same 
couple is at Skidmore, again to be 
the first kind of split arrangement. 
Soon Skidmore will have to develop 
its own guidelines . . .” 

Faculty guidelines approved at 
Oberlin in 1975 state that the sal- 
ary will be prorated according to 
the amount of time the faculty 
member is teaching. Anyone teach- 
ing half time or more participates 
in all the benefits of sabbatical 
leave, research status, leave with- 
out pay, etc. Part timers are also 
eligible for prorated support for 
research and attendance at profes- 
sional meetings. 

“We are marching toward ten- 
ure with the same conditions as 
full-time professors,” Turner ex- 
plained. She splits her appoint- 
ment with Nora Wieser, another 
commuter who leaves behind a 
husband, four children, farm and 
Great Dane to drive 20 miles to 
Oberlin. Although they share a 
beginning language course and an 
office, they are otherwise indepen- 
dent of each other in terms of ad- 
ministrative duties, committee 
work, courses and salary. “When 
the department said they were wor- 
ried what happens if one of us be- 
comes defunct, the other promised to 
fill in full time until the position 
was filled. Rather than a weak- 
ness, this was an advantage of the 


‘two for one’ arrangement, but 
this we had to point out,” Turner 
recalls. 


Assistant Professors of English 
Kathy and Tom Linehan were the 
first pair to share a position at Ober- 
lin. They came to the College in 
1971 when Tom Linehan was given 
a half-time sabbatical replacement 
position and Kathy Linehan had an 
opportunity to teach one course. 
The following year they held a joint 
appointment to a sabbatical slot. 
When the department told them 
that either one would be a good can- 
didate for a permanent position that 
was open the following year, the 
Linehans decided to apply together. 
They proposed the arrangement 
themselves when the department 
confessed it would have a hard time 
deciding which one to hire. 
Although there was still some 
question whether half-time people 
could be tenured, the Linehans 
were appointed to share a perma- 
nent English slot in 1973. Their 
positions were made independent 
for personnel purposes even though 
this might make it easier some day 
for belt tighteners to solve budge- 
tary problems by severing part of 
the position from the department. 
Kathy Linehan doubts this could oc- 
cur while “everyone still thinks in 
units of full time,” but she would 
welcome it as a sign of true accep- 
tance of part-time work. “I would 


like to see a lot more flexibility 
for fractionalization — into thirds 
and fourths.” 

Trustee approval of the part-time 
lfull-status arrangement did not 
come until June 1975, but some- 
thing was already in the works 
when the Linehans were hired, 
Goldsmid recalls. “People had been 
hired part time on a temporary 
basis for a long time, but with no 
question about access to tenure. It 
just wasn’t done. A lot of men 
spend part time teaching and part 
doing something else, but that was 
not looked on the same as a woman 
who raises children even though 
the practical result is the same. 
There still are some last vestiges 
of feeling that you are a serious pro- 
fessor in proportion to the amount 
of time you expend at it.” 

Many schools use part-time teach- 
ers to save money, but Nora Wieser 
believes that the College benefits 
more by its full-status policy than it 
would by hiring part-time people 
who have no stake in the College. 
“IT feel that Oberlin’s policy toward 
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part-time faculty is a very enlight- 
ened one. I think that this type of 
policy serves to benefit the institution 
because the faculty is bound to feel 
a much stronger commitment to the 
institution. Both Harriet Turner 
and I do more than half-time work 
here, but I prefer this because I feel 
that I’m part of the institution. 

“I spent many years teaching 
part time at other institutions. Be- 
cause of family responsibilities I 
couldn’t do otherwise, but I felt 
frustrated that I was merely going 
to teach my class and going home 
again, never being really able to 
implement ideas as a member of a 
department. Someone else decided 
what text I used; I was paid per 
class, no benefits, nothing. Ob- 
viously you feel like a second-class 
citizen in the institution. 

“Oberlin’s policies toward part- 
time faculty can help give directions 
toward more flexibility in working 
conditions in this country. Why 
not have two people share a posi- 
tion? Why not allow people to work 
ten hours a day, four days a week 
when possible? Why not have flex- 


Phyllis and Nicholas Jones are the 
newest shared appointment in the English 
department. Phyllis (Ohio Wesleyan '68) 
has been assistant professor since 

1973 and Nick (Harvard 67) joined the 
faculty in 1976. (See ‘Loren Eiseley 
and the creative imagination,” page 4.) 
Both received the M.A. from Harvard 

in 1969 and the Ph.D. in 1973. Phyl 
is an alumni-elected trustee of Ohio 
Wesleyan. 


ible start-to-work times — not every- 
one need be nine-to-five.” 

The full-status policy, Turner 
stresses, has given her such affirm- 
ative feelings towards Oberlin that 
she endures the 100-mile commute 
in order to teach here. “I think 
it is very intelligent of Oberlin. We 
are granted every consideration and 
this makes me want to do more than 
the letter of the law.” Wieser illus- 
trates her strong tie to Oberlin by 
pointing to her participation in the 
Alumni Phonothon last April. Both 
she and Harriet Turner echo Kathy 
Linehan’s gratitude that “Oberlin 
was willing to be flexible at a time 


when other schools were holding 
backer 
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Memorial Minute adopted by the General 
Faculty of Oberlin College Sept. 6, 1977. 


orothea Gallup-Eliash died 

May 16, six days before her 

36th birthday. She was born 
Dorothea Manigold in Dresden in 
1941. She received her primary and 
secondary education in West Ger- 
many and began her university life 
at the Sorbonne where she studied 
French civilization and literature as 
well as sociology. Algerian student 
activists she met there attracted 
her interest to North Africa. From 
Paris she returned to Germany, 
studying sociology, politics and 
Near Eastern history at the Univer- 
sity of Freiburg. Following the 
great German Arabist, von Grtine- 
baum, she came to the University of 
California in Los Angeles where she 
received a masters in Middle East- 
ern history as well as a masters in 
French literature. Combining her 
several interests she embarked on a 
doctoral thesis on “Acculturation in 
North Africa, Especially in Algeria” 
for which she collected material in 
North Africa, France and England, 
working for some time at St. An- 
thony’s College in Oxford. She 
received her Ph.D. in Near Eastern 
history from U.C.L.A. in 1973. In 
the same year she was named “Ph.D. 
Woman of the Year” for the entire 
University of California. She pub- 
lished an article on “Violence in the 
Algerian Novel” which she intended 
to expand into a monograph. She 
also joined her teacher, von Grtine- 
baum, in publishing in Switzerland 
a study of Islamic culture. At 
U.C.L.A. she assisted von Grtine- 
baum in his work as director of the 
Center of Near Eastern Studies. 

Dorothea came to Oberlin in 1973. 
She taught half time while spend- 
ing the other half of her working 
time in charge of the Judaic and 
Near Eastern collection of our li- 
brary. Spurred by a special grant 
she launched the present impressive 
collection, the indispensable and 
integral part of our, then new, 
Judaic and Near Eastern Program. 
She brought to this task her knowl- 
edge of languages, her trained 
systematic mind and above all, her 
enthusiasm. 

As a teacher, Dorothea immedi- 
ately impressed students with her 
scholarship, her thoroughness, her 
dedication, her objectivity, and her 
empathy. She taught courses in 
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the History of the Modern Middle 
East, the History of North Africa, 
and History of the Arab-Israeli Con- 
flict, and the Status of Women in 
the Middle East. She was able to 
place the most controversial themes, 
in which her topics abounded, in a 
proper academic and historical per- 
spective. My attention was drawn 
to her while I listened to an excel- 
lent lecture on Arab Nationalism 
which she delivered at a Great Lakes 
Colleges Association Conference on 
the Middle East, in Oberlin. I asked 
her to contribute a guest lecture on 
this topic to my course on “The Mid- 
dle East in World Affairs.” She 
cheerfully consented and repeated 
the lecture in two subsequent years: 
every year it was a different lecture, 
and every year it was a better one. 
She worked incredibly hard on her 
courses and it became clear to me 
that while she was a good teacher 
from the beginning, she had the 
makings of a truly great teacher. 
Students responded to her efforts 
gratefully and with much apprecia- 
tion. One of them, by now in law 
school, wrote this summer: 


“For she was lovely, truly lovely. 
In class she taught me much: 
quick to laugh, sharp with ques- 
tions, keen of memory, but best of 
all — ever curious; few facets of 
the Middle East or of her students 
failed to draw from her that slight- 
ly accented and thus all the more 
delightful, ‘really?’ She chal- 


lenged me in more ways than were 


comfortable: how could one so 
young have attained that degree of 
scholarship? Her academic ac- 
complishments infuriated and ex- 
hilarated me in turn.” 


In the summer of 1974, Dorothea 
married Joseph Eliash, the director 
of our Judaic and Near Eastern 
Studies Program. All of us who saw 
the radiantly beautiful young wom- 
an on that lovely summer day, be- 
held what seemed to us the begin- 
ning of a successful and happy 
career as wife, mother, scholar, 
teacher, librarian. She rejoiced in 
all of her roles and contributed her 
best to all of them. Yet, already 
then, unknown to us, the most 
insidious of modern diseases, can- 
cer, had touched her. She fought it 
valiantly with all her admirable en- 
ergy, hoping against hope, practi- 
cally to the bitter end. Her early 
passing, less than four years after 
her arrival in Oberlin, and less than 
three years after her happy wed- 
ding day, was truly tragic for all 
who knew, admired and loved her. 
It terminated brutally the work of a 
most promising scholar, a wonder- 
ful teacher, and a lovable and loving 
human being. Although she was 
with us for only a few short years, 
it will be impossible to forget her. 
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f the external prizes that are won 
Ji: national or major competitions 

are any index of student quality, 
then Oberlin can continue to claim 
that its student body both enters 
and exits laurel-crowned. During 
1976-77 Oberlin students won two 
Watson Fellowships, four Fulbright- 
Hays grants (plus two won by 
alumni), one Danforth Fellowship, 
four National Science Foundation 
Graduate Fellowships, one State 
Farm Exceptional Student Fellow- 
ship, and four first and two sec- 
ond prizes in major musical compe- 
titions. 

Musical kudos went to two stu- 
dents of Joseph Schwartz, professor 
of piano, and one student of Richard 
Kapuscinski, professor of cello. 
Pianist Moses G. Hogan of New Or- 
leans carried away first prize and 
$1,000 in the Kosciuszko Founda- 
tion’s 26th annual Chopin competi- 
tion, held in New York City in June. 
Alfred J. Rizzo Jr., a pianist from 
Madison, N.J., won first prize, 
$500, and a chance to perform with 
the Columbus Symphony in the 
Ohio Federation of Music Teachers 
competition. Rizzo also took sec- 
ond prize in the American Music 
Scholarship national competition of 
collegiate pianists held in Cincin- 
nati in May. Cellist Steven J. Is- 
serlis of London, England, took 
first prize in the Muriel Taylor In- 
ternational String Competition 
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in England and second prize in the 
Hudson Valley Philharmonic 
competition, the 11th annual inter- 
national competition for young art- 
ists of violin, viola or cello. 

Isserlis, aged 18, was accom- 
panied at Hudson Valley by Law- 
rence Segan, now a senior piano 
major. 

The young cellist enrolled at 
Oberlin last February after working 
as a special student with Prof. 
Kapuscinski during the first semes- 
ter. He came to this country ex- 
pecting to study at the University of 
Southern California with Gregor 
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Piatigorsky but had to cancel those 
plans upon the unexpected death 
of Mr. Piatigorsky. Isserlis has 
won several awards in England, in- 
cluding a grant from the Royal So- 
ciety of Arts. He left Oberlin May 
16, arrived in London May 17, and 
won the Muriel Taylor competition 
that evening. 

The two Watson Fellowship win- 
ners are Conservatory graduates. 
Their projects span two continents 
and widely different subject areas. 
While Cleveland T. Johnson ’77 of 
Chesapeake, Va., is immersing 
himself in the performance, litera- 
ture and development of the North 
German Organ with Harald Vogel in 
Germay, Lisa Ornstein ’77 of Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, is folk fiddling her 
way through French Canada and 
France. Both are members of Pi 
Kappa Lambda. Johnson studied 
organ with William Porter and 
Ornstein studied viola with Denes 
Koromzay. 

Carl Peterson, professor of En- 
glish, has been Oberlin’s Watson 
adviser for the past three years. 
He finds that, in the nine-year his- 
tory of the award, Oberlin has had 
19 recipients. “Oberlin ranks 
among the top award winners of 
those schools in the competition,” 
says Peterson. “And, even though 
the number of eligible schools was 
increased from 40 to around 50 
in the past year, we still came 


Cellist Steven Isserlis and accompanist 
Lawrence Segan. 
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The Aranyi String Quartet. From left, 
Lisa Ornstein, Terri Baune, Rhonda 
Rider and Sushila Day. 


through with two winners. We 
have never had less than one win- 
ner in any year. In other words, I 
think we do very well in a tough 
competition.” 

Lisa Ornstein was violist in the 
award-winning Aranyi String Quar- 
tet. Sushila E. Day and Terrie 
J. Baune have been the violinists 
and Rhonda C. Rider the cellist. 
Coached by Richard Young, asso- 
ciate professor of violin, the quartet 
won first prize of $500 and a chance 
to perform in the Senior Division of 
the Joseph Fischoff Chamber Music 
Competition in South Bend last 
April. During that month the 
Aranyi also traveled to Pasadena 
to compete with 24 other ensem- 
bles in the national Coleman Cham- 
ber Music Competition. 

In South Bend, the Aranyi com- 
peted against an ensemble from In- 
diana University, one from the 
University of Wisconsin and one 
from Michigan State. Angel Reyes, 
professor of violin at the U. Michi- 
gan, described the Aranyi quartet 
as “an excellent ensemble, well 
balanced, with expressive playing. 
The four have a great deal of talent 
and have received excellent coach- 


ing.” Fritz Magg of Indiana Uni- 
versity and cellist with the Berk- 
shire Quartet wrote of their 
“beautifully integrated and 
achieved performance — _= mar- 
velous!” 


Formed in the spring of 1975, the 
quartet performed on the Oberlin 
campus, in the 1977 Rocky River 
Chamber Series and, in 1975-76, 
toured 13 public schools in south- 
ern Ohio. Young and his students 
worked together some ten hours a 
week and seemed to think that all 
their hard work had been well re- 
warded, but as one ensemble mem- 
ber said, “The greatest reward is the 
personal satisfaction one gets from 
the work.” 


Prehistoric archaeology, communi- 
ty ecology, mathematical analysis 
and computer science were the var- 
ious fortes of the four National 
Science Foundation Graduate Fel- 
lowship recipients. They were se- 
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lected from a pool of 4,834 appli- 
cants for the prestigious awards 
which supply tuition and a stipend 
for three years of full-time gradu- 


ate study. Recipients were David 
E. Barrett, a mathematics major 
from Dayton, Ohio; Richard E. Len- 
ski, a biology major from Chapel 
Hill, N.C.; Spencer W. Thomas, a 
mathematics and physics major 
from Spencerport, N.Y., and Paul D. 
Welch, a_ sociology-anthropology 
major from Morgantown, W. Va. 
NSF honorable mentions went to 
1,748 applicants, among whom 
were Oberlin students Richard D. 
Boone of Merchantville, N.J., in bi- 
ology; Judith R. Gelman of Potomac, 
Md., in economics; Stephen C. Leh- 
man of Bluffton, Ohio, in econom- 
ics; Jeffrey R. Seemann of Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., in botany, and Janet 
S. Tarika of New Canaan, Conn., 
in psychology. 

Headed for a career in college 
teaching and supported by a Dan- 
forth Fellowship providing tuition, 
fees and a stipend for up to four 
years of study toward her doctorate, 
is Akiba Sullivan ’75 from Suffolk, 
Va. She was lecturer in_ black 
studies and house director of Afri- 
kan Heritage House 1975-77 and 


plans to do her graduate work in 
American studies, with specific 
interest in African-American lit- 
erature. 

Thomas Sherman ’56, associate 
professor of biology and Danforth 
adviser for the College since 1967, 
comments, “I don’t think there’s 
been a year that Oberlin hasn’t had 
one Danforth winner and I wouldn’t 
be surprised if Oberlin’s record were 
unique among schools its size.” 

Sherman, a Rhodes scholar, is 
concerned, however, because Ober- 
lin students do not apply for more 
awards than they do. He told the 
General Faculty at its Sept. 6 meet- 
ing that the recent record for 
Rhodes, Marshall and Churchill 
Scholarships is “abysmal.” Ober- 
lin never has had a Churchill or a 
Marshall scholar and Richard Haass 
‘73 was the last Rhodes scholar. 
Sherman reminded faculty that 
Rhodes Scholarships now are of- 
fered to women and he urged them 
to encourage more students to ap- 
ply for this competition. On the 
1977-78 faculty fellowships com- 
mittee, Phyllis Jones (see Page 14) 
is campus representative for Dan- 
forth Fellowships and Sherman is 
representative for Rhodes, Marshall 
and Churchill Scholarships. The 
Rhodes and Marshall Scholarships 
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are for two years of graduate study 
in the United Kingdom and the 
Churchill Scholarships offer one 
or three years of graduate study in 
science, mathematics or engineer- 
ing at Churchill College, Cambridge 
University. 

One of ten students in the coun- 
try to receive a State Farms Com- 
panies Foundation Exceptional 
Student Fellowship, Thomas G. 
Dietterich of Naperville,  IIl., 
will be attending the University of 
Illinois to work toward a doctorate 
in computer science. These awards 
were designed to aid and encourage 
high potential young people who 
might eventually take on positions 
of leadership in industry and so- 
ciety. While at Oberlin, Dietterich 
worked on numerous committees, 
including EPPC, Budget Advisory 
and Long Range Planning. A pro- 
grammer at the Computing Center, 
he received a special citation from 
President Danenberg (TAPPAN 
SQUARE NOTEBOOK, Sep-Oct 1976) for 
developing a program that would 
allow for more efficient utilization 


of an interface device between the | 


College’s IBM printer and the Xerox 
computer. During the past summer 
he worked as Assistant to the Di- 
rector of Planning and Research, 
developing a computerized  stu- 
dent academic records data base 
to help in evaluation research. 

Joseph R. Reichard, professor of 
German and Fulbright adviser, re- 
ports a “good year” for Oberlin 
applicants. Six out of twelve 
cleared the preliminary national 
screening and three received Ful- 
bright-Hays grants for 1977-78. 
They were: Alice H. Cooper of 
Athens, Ga., for study in political 
science at the University of Bonn; 
Laurie J. Hardwig of Avon Lake, 
Ohio, for study in musicology at the 
University of Géttingen, and Eric L. 
Santner of the Bronx, for study in 
philosophy at the University of 
Freiburg. In addition, Gail J. 
Breslow of Wilmington, Del., re- 
ceived a French Government teach- 
ing assistantship through Fulbright 
auspices. Fulbright-Hays_ grants 
for 1977-78 were also awarded to 
James P. Tudesco ‘68 for study in 
modern history in France and Ali- 
son E. Woodward ’72 for study in 
sociology in Sweden. 
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continued from page 3 


comparisons and more useful gen- 
eral principles by examining the 
following questions: 

Are there drastic shifts in the 
criteria and the methods by which 
a group claims to know what is true, 
good and beautiful? 


In the traditional categories of 
philosophy, we can define counter- 
cultures in terms of their epistemol- 
ogies, their ethics and their aesthet- 
ICS. 

1. Truth, today’s countercul- 
turalists declare, is not attained by 
arid research but by mystical in- 
sight. It is found in populist, home- 
spun wisdom, in anti-universities, 
in direct experience with the cosmos, 
in meditation, in chants, in drugs, 
in sensory deprivation, in sensitiv- 
ity to the messages of the intuitive 
right hemisphere of the brain — 
all this set over against science, 
technology, the knowledge of the 
expert and cold rationality. 

Attacks on the intellectual estab- 
lishment are scarcely new, of 
course. The Taborites denounced 
the masters of Prague University in 
the 15th century. In England, dur- 
ing the period preceeding the Civil 
War, sectarians called for discussion 
after sermons and developed a 
group of itinerant interrupters, 
professionally skilled hecklers. 

Today many persons share the 
distress that led H. G. Wells to say 
at the end of World War II that 
“mind is at the end of its tether.” 
Many now feel even more strongly 
that some of our deepest problems 
come from application of scientific 
findings. The countercultural epis- 
temology appears in response to 
this predicament. Pursue a sense 
of mystery and fantasy, embrace the 
occult, meditate, unlock the truth 
that is in you. 

The way was paved for the coun- 
tercultural epistemology of our 
time by the long tradition of un- 
masking in European and American 
thought (along with other sources). 
Do not trust appearances or pre- 
sumed objective truth, for there are 
deeper realities, say Hume, Marx, 
Nietzsche, Freud, Pareto and many 
others. Truth requires that we 
bring these deeper realities to light 
(See Mannheim, 1936; Merton, 
1968; Ellenberger, 1970). If this 


unmasking laid the groundwork for 
the sociology and psychology of 
knowledge in the thought of some 
persons, it supported the search 
for truth through mysticism and the 
occult among others for whom sci- 
ence itself has been unmasked. 

2. Countercultural ethics con- 
tradict the values of the dominant 
society as sharply as does counter- 
cultural epistemology. Proponents 
of one, however, are often not pro- 
ponents of the other. Those who 
oppose the established ways to truth 
may be quite conservative in their 
definitions of the good life; while 
those who condemn the morality of 
the establishment may be quite 
comfortable with its epistemology. 
To the 17th century English Ran- 
ters, the prevailing moral law was 
not binding on the true believers. 
... “I know nothing unclean to 
me,” Clarkson®* wrote; “and there 
fore what Act soever I do, is acted 
by that Majesty in me” (quoted in 
Cohn, 1970:312). Do your own thing 
is a somewhat less elegant way of 
putting it. 

Many Quakers and Ranters went 
naked through the streets and into 
churches — no segregated nudist 
beach for them (Cohn, 1970; Hill, 
1975). Abiezer Coppe and his more 
effervescent followers were a free 
speech movement, using obscenity 
as a weapon; they affirmed the right- 
ness of sex before marriage and at- 
tacked the monogamous family; 
they supported the use of drugs to 
heighten spiritual vision (though it 
was alcohol and the new drug to- 
bacco); they dismissed the prevail- 
ing doctrines of the church and its 
structure of authority; they re- 
jected private property in favor of 
communism. 

3. A counterculture is as fully 
defined by its aesthetic standards as 
by its epistemology and its ethics. 
In many ways the opposition of 
artists has been negative, in the 
sense that they have held societies 
and their cultures up to fundamental 
criticism more than they have af- 
firmed the values of a countercul- 
ture. Yet some oppositional art by 
its very creation defines an aesthet- 
ic counterculture, by using forms 
and sounds and ideas that formerly 
were taboo. As culture rather than 


as criticism, the contemporary 
counterculture scarcely runs the 
gamut. Its range is more nearly 


from yoga to yogurt to zen. The 
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“It is not art as argument, but 
art as experience that more 
strongly carries the 
countercultural impact.” 


appeal to chaos and dissonance 
and the overwhelming of the senses 
correspond with many experiences 
of our time; but when that point has 
been made, we may begin to de- 
mand of our artists that they help us 
find — help us experience — some 
new sense of order and consonance. 

I have said, help us experience, 
because it is not art as argument, but 
art as experience that more strongly 
carries the countercultural (or the 
cultural) impact. “The world 
doesn’t fear a new idea,” D. H. 
Lawrence wrote. “It can pigeonhole 
any idea. But it can’t pigeonhole a 
new experience” (quoted by Trilling, 
1966:xvii). In a society whose 
major values are intact, the artistic 
experience, though filled with turmoil 
and agony, becomes in the last 
analysis an affirmation of those 
values. In a society torn by doubt, 
much of the art — often including 
some of the best — will take us into a 
different world. The pilgrim in 
Dante’s Divine Comedy moved from 
low to high, into a kind of rebirth. 
Samuel Beckett has his heroes, if 
that is the word, still Waiting for 
Godot as the curtain falls. The pro- 
tagonist of Kafka’s fable is no nearer 
The Castle at the end of his journey 
than at the beginning. 

As experience, many novels and 
plays in the “theatre of the ab- 
surd,” using that term in a broad 
sense, are countercultural com- 
ments on the world. (See Esslin, 
1973, for a more restricted usage.) 
Even this absurdity that we drama- 
tize, they say, makes sense by com- 
parison with our sorry state. Were 
there time it would be fascinating 
to compare, let us say, Carl Mayer’s 
and Hans Janowitz’s The Cabinet of 
Dr. Caligari, Ken Kesey’s One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo's Nest, Philippe de 
Broca’s King of Hearts and Jean 
Giraudoux’s The Madwoman of Chaillot. 
Let a brief comment on the last 
stand for them all, for despite their 
differences they share the view that 
the truly mad are those in power. 
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To understand the world, we shall 
have to turn our usual perceptions 
upside-down. With a wonderfully 
comic touch, Giraudoux holds the 
rich, the power hungry, the pre- 
sumably successful up to ridicule. 
The industrialist, the general, the 
broker, the southern fundamental- 
ist minister and the commissar are 
seen as truly mad. They are about 
to destroy Paris and the world as 
they seek to get the oil they believe 
is under the city, while the “mad- 
woman” with her eccentric friends 
recognize the absurdity in the pow- 
erful and try to stop them. 

I suspect that most persons here 
identify with the madwoman, but 
let us try to retain our analytic 
stance, reserving our declarations 
of preference for other occasions. 

I shall only point to some of the 
other forms of aesthetic countercul- 
ture — those drastic efforts to rede- 
fine the beautiful, to break away 
from old standards that seem not 
only to inhibit the imagination but 
to confirm the whole culture within 
which they are embedded. 

Most great musicians push back 
the boundaries of the received tra- 
dition and are sometimes regarded 
as countercultural by defenders of 
the prevailing classicism. Early in 
the 20th century Schénberg and 
Stravinsky and many others turned 
against the romantic tradition, as 
many of their literary contempo- 
raries did, to explore the farthest 
possibilities of dissonance — one 
is tempted to say, in a world filled 
with crashing sounds and dishar- 
monies. 

Seen against the history of music, 
it comes as no surprise that popu- 
lar as well as classical forms can 
drastically challenge _ prevailing 
standards. The contemporary 
counterculture in music, to be sure, 
seems to bring a much more power- 
ful dissent, both in the sharpness 
of its reversal of standards and 
the breadth of its influence. The 
enormous power of the electronic 
media to give voice to new sounds, 
the economic resources to produce 
them and listen to them, the depth 
of the disenchantment and its ex- 
pression in sO many other ways, 
all support the musical protest of 
our time. For some, of course, rock 
music is entertainment, fad and dec- 


laration of independence; or it is a 
source of great profit. 

For others, however, it is the 
chief ritual of a new life; it is com- 
munity; it is religion. The whole 
culture complex — the music, lyrics, 
volume, artifacts, audience, set and 
setting — facilitates, as Harmon 
puts it, “...an unprecedented 
questioning of basic cultural values 
and institutions” (1972, 81). The 
“acid rock” groups have given cov- 
erage and confirmation to the use of 
drugs; the lyrics define a new moral- 
ity (“All the things they said were 
wrong are what I want to be”); the 
festivals bring together a commu- 
nity that supports the new values; 
the music itself declares that the old 
harmonic and well modulated 
sounds of the past are the sounds 
of a repressive society. 


Why are some people drawn to new 
epistemological, ethical or aesthetic 
standards while others are repelled 
by them? A theory of countercul- 
tures must connect oppositional 
normative movements with individ- 
ual personalities. Freud saw us all 
as good candidates for behavior that 
contravenes the norms because, as 
he put it”. . . what we call our civi- 
lization is largely responsible for our 
misery” (1962, 33) by _ blocking 
strongly motivated activities. “We 
are so made,” he wrote, “that we 
can derive intense enjoyment only 
from a contrast and very little from 
a state of things. Thus our possibil- 
ities of happiness are already re- 
stricted by our constitution. Un- 
happiness is much less difficult to 
experience” (1962:23-24). 

We all know, from experience and 
experiment, how readily we accom- 
modate to new standards of enjoy- 
ment, so that what seemed pleasant 
yesterday is now _ unacceptably 
bland. “Where pleasure is con- 
cerned, humans are insatiable ani- 
mals, shifting their criterion level 
upward when the level of pleasur- 
able input increases, so that once 
again experience is scored as one- 
third pleasure, one-third pain and 
one-third blah’ (Campbell, 1975: 
1121). We do not make equally 
quick adaptation to any downward 
pull of experience. There is nothing 
more painful, as Veblen noted, than 
a retreat from a standard of living. 

Granted this principle, a society 
that enormously raises the aspira- 
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tions but only modestly raises the 
pleasures of its members, or some of 
its members, is furnishing an es- 
sential ingredient of protest. 

Erik Erikson, using perhaps the 
most useful psychological analogue 
for counterculture develops the term 
“negative identity.” In an often 
desperate choice between being a 
failure, a nobody, an “invisible man” 
and being a shockingly visible anti- 
hero, a person to reckon with, some 
choose the latter, expressing their 
frustration, «ot inia.scornful.and 
snobbish hostility toward the roles 
offered as proper and desirable in 
one’s family or immediate commu- 
nity.” 

Erikson tends to assume that a 
negative identity is pathological. It 
may be wiser to reserve one’s judg- 
ment on that issue, asking in each 
instance what a person is being 
negative against, what balance of 
creativity and inanity is found in 
the available positive identities, 
and what the consequences are for 
the individual and society in the 
various choices. Such self feelings 
may be part of the character not 
only of the neurotic, but also of 
the prophet or the highly creative 
person who finds the proferred iden- 
tities too closely bound to an unac- 
ceptable society. It is not only that 
individuals may be alienated, so- 
cieties may be alienating. One psy- 
chiatrist, “. . . when asked what he 
thought the best therapy was for 
students who had been severely 
alienated by the Vietnam war, re- 
plied, ‘Stop the damn war!’ ” (Bloy, 
1969:651). 

Those driven to define themselves 
in terms that quite reverse the stan- 
dards of their time and place are of- 
ten torn by ambivalence. Redl and 
Wineman note that although some 
delinquents so identify with crim- 
inal activity that they have few 
problems with guilt, “Others are 
not quite that advanced. They still 
have mighty chunks of their value- 
identified superego intact. ... In 
that case, the ‘delinquent ego’ has 
the additional task of ‘duping its own 
superego,’ so that delinquent im- 
pulsivity can be enjoyed tax-free 
from feelings of guilt.” (Redl and 
Wineman, 1951:144). 

Perhaps the reciprocal of this is 
the need a participant in the domi- 
nant society — one who is also 
ambivalent about dominant values 
— has for duping his own id. The 
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“Genuine value conflicts exist; 
and the opponents are those 
who hold contrary values, 

not the hidden selves.” 


“long-haired, ne’er-do-well, — pot 
smokers” are the hidden and re- 
pressed parts of his own life — the 
dreams and fantasies of freedom 
from routine, inhibition, and the 
demands of work. By making ad- 
vocates of such freedoms seem ab- 
horrent, one can more easily resist 
temptation. 

This interpretation ought not to 
be pushed too far in either direc- 
tion, however. Genuine value con- 
flicts exist; and the opponents are 
those who hold contrary values, not 
the hidden selves. 


If countercultures are a continuing 
part of human experience, rooted in 
characterological and social con- 
stants, one should find them, in one 
form or another, in all societies. 
Their strength can be expected to 
vary widely along with their specific 
or precipitating causes, but they 
should be found everywhere, in in- 
cipient or highly developed form. 

This argument is put to its most 
severe test in its application to small, 
tribal societies, relatively isolated 
from contact with other societies. 
Many authors have described the 
role reversals and the rituals of re- 
bellion and opposition that are 
not only permitted but sometimes 
required of persons occupying cer- 
tain positions. Related to them are 
the saturnalia, the feasts of fools, 
the charivaris that come down to us 
from, at least, the days of classic 
Greece and Rome. 

From The Golden Bough, Fraser’s 
great compendium of custom and 
folklore to Gennep’s Rites of Passage, 
to Gluckman (1954, 1963), Victor 
Turner (1969, 1974), Goody (1962), 
Norbeck (1963), Rigby (1968), Bei- 
delman (1966) and many others we 
have had a steady flow of ethno- 
graphic description and a variety of 
interpretations of rituals of oppo- 
sition and of role reversals. Many 
American Indian tribes had bur- 
lesque ceremonies during which 
clowns “parodied serious rituals, 


introduced obscenity into sacred 


places . . . and showed open disre- 
spect for the gods themselves” 
(Wallace, 1966:136). A striking 


feature of the organization of the 
Zulu “. .. is the way in which 
they openly express social tensions,” 
by licentious behavior and role re- 
versals (Gluckman, 1963:112). 

Such activities can be matched in 
the medieval and contemporary 
worlds. By the late 15th century, 
All Fools’ Days were banned by the 
cathedrals, but they were picked up 
by laymen, by families, craft guilds 
or “societés joyeuses” who planned 
ribald festivals, Abbeys of Misrule. 
Lyon had a Judge of Misrule and a 
Bench of Bad Advice; Rouen’s Ab- 
bot had serving him the Prince of 
Improvidence, the Cardinal of Bad 
Measure, Bishop Flatpurse, Duke 
Kickass, and the Grand Patriarch of 
Syphilitics (Davis, 1971:41-44). 

Needless to say we have Hallo- 
ween, football weekends, Mardi 
Gras, New Year’s Eve, and 24-hour 
rock concerts, all tolerated and to 
some degree protected by the agents 
of the official culture. Less obvious- 
ly, but perhaps more powerfully, 
some teaching, particularly in the 
humanities and the social sciences, 
can be seen as a ritual of opposition 
attacking the established order and 
describing, or implying, an alterna- 
tive cultural world. 

In a brilliant essay “On the Teach- 
ing of Modern Literature” Lionel 
Trilling (1966:3-30) observed that 
most of the best of modern litera- 
ture is subversive, filled with “”. . . 
strange and _ terrible .. . ambiv- 
alence toward the life of civiliza- 
tion.” From Blake and Wordsworth 
to Nietzsche, Conrad, Lawrence, 
Gide, Yeats and Joyce (make out 
your own list) there runs a “bitter 
line of hostility” toward the domi- 
nant culture. By the time students 
have read Nietzsche’s The Birth of 
Tragedy, Conrad’s Heart of Darkness 
and Dostoevsky’s Notes from Under- 
ground, they seemed ready, as Trill- 
ing put it, to engage in “. . . so- 
cialization of the antisocial, or the 
acculturation of the anti-cultural, or 
the legitimation of the subversive” 
(1966:25). 

Such study — and the exams on 
the material — are a kind of ritual 
of rebellion, allowing — strongly 
countercultural feelings and ideas to 
be expressed, but within a culturally 

continued on page 44 
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Admissions report 

Freshman applications to the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences increased 
10.3% this year over 1976, applica- 
tions from black students increased 
by 40.2%, first choice-early decision 
applications increased 13.3% and 
Oberlin was able to be more selec- 
tive in the admission of Arts & Sci- 
ences freshmen, admitting 54.6% of 
the applicant pool as compared with 
58.7% in 1976. 

On the other hand, the percentage 
of admitted students who enrolled 
in Arts & Sciences at Oberlin was 
down significantly from last year 
(40% as compared to 44.5% in 1976). 
The Conservatory percentage re- 
mained at 60.3. 

Carl Bewig ‘62, director of ad- 
missions, said the decline in the Arts 
& Sciences “yield rate” was, at 
least in part, a function of the im- 
proved quality of the applicant pool. 
“Admitted students had greater op- 
tions than in previous years and we 
lost more students to more schools.” 

The net result is that total under- 
graduate enrollment in September 
was 2,727 (2,243 in Arts & Sciences 
and 484 in the Conservatory). Last 
year it was 2,799 (an all-time 
record) and in 1975 it was 2,779. 
In 1975 and 1976, however, tem- 
porary housing had to be provided 
for 75 to 100 students; so this year’s 
total still is considered a capacity 
enrollment. It may mean that there 
will be more room for new students 
in February than there were last year 
or the year before. Alumni ad- 
missions reps, now becoming in- 
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volved in recruiting next year’s in- 
coming class, have been asked to put 
additional effort toward convincing 
admitted applicants that they ought 
to choose Oberlin. 

Applications to the Conservatory 
declined by 7% from 1976 and the 
entire decline was in piano appli- 
cants. Seventeen of the newcomers 
are seeking double degrees. 

Ninety-five black and Latino stu- 
dents entered Oberlin this fall — an 
increase of nine over a year ago. A 
greater percentage (2.7%) of the 
Class of 1981 ranked in the upper 
10% of their high school classes and 
there was an appreciable increase in 
the number of students whose 
schools did not employ a class rank- 
ing system. Mean SAT scores for 
women increased in verbal (605 vs. 
600) and math (597 vs. 589) but de- 
clined for men (down 10 points in 
verbal and 8 in math). The total 
class averages were down 3 points 
in each portion of the test. National 
averages are 429 verbal and 470 
math. 

The admissions report indicates 
that among 752 of the nearly 1,000 
students accepted at Oberlin (in- 
cluding the Conservatory) who 
chose to go elsewhere, 156 went to 
Bowdoin, Carleton, Middlebury, 
Pomona, Swarthmore, Reed, Wes- 
leyan, Williams, Vassar, Amherst or 
Hamilton; 44 chose Haverford, Mt. 
Holyoke, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn 
Mawr or Barnard; 13 experimented 
at Antioch, Bennington, Hampshire, 
Kirkland or St. John’s; 69 went to 
other private undergraduate col- 
leges; 185 chose an “Ivy League” 
university; 36 are at MIT, CalTech, 
Stanford or Chicago; 134 are at- 
tending another private university; 
five chose a predominantly black 
college or university; 83 are at a 
state university and 27 are at a 
music school. 


Access for handicapped 
Oberlin College has notified the 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare’s Office for Civil Rights 
that it intends to comply fully with 
regulations for implementing Sec- 
tion 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973 which will require many ad- 
justments and changes in the physi- 
cal plant in order to provide access 
and equal opportunity to qualified 
handicapped persons. 

President Danenberg has ap- 
pointed Gwyneth Love, assistant 


dean of students, as compliance 
officer for the Section 304 legislation. 
She has been serving for the past 
two years as coordinator of services 
for handicapped students among 
her several other duties. Danen- 
berg also has informed all Oberlin 
College employees and students of 
the College’s policy toward the 
handicapped and College publica- 
tions have begun to state that 
policy. 

By Dec. 1 the College is required 
to complete a transition plan which 
will identify physical obstacles that 
currently prevent access for handi- 
capped people to certain facilities 
and activities. A self-evaluation of 
all policies and procedures and of 
the physical plant is to be completed 
by June 3 to ensure that Oberlin 
does not either directly or indirectly 
practice discrimination against 
handicapped persons. All structural 
modifications outlined in the transi- 
tion plan must be completed by June 
2,eL9580: 


$1,500 for late study 

The Sept. 1 issue of the Oberlin Re- 
view announced that because of fi- 
nancial “excigencies,” (1) late 
study at the Mudd Learning Center 
from 11 p.m. to 2 a.m. had been 
eliminated this year, except, possi- 
bly, prior to mid-terms and to fi- 
nals, in order to save $1,500, and 
(2) Hales Gym and Crane Pool were 
closed for the year. 

Just a week later an upperclass 
student offered, anonymously, to 
furnish the $1,500 to reinstate the 
“one place where students could 
study after 11 p.m.” David Clark 
‘55, vice president for external 
affairs, quickly accepted the offer. 

Closing of Hales and Crane means 
that women’s sports now are relo- 
cated in Philips P.E. Center and 
the outdoor varsity sports teams are 
making more extensive use of the 
field house. The women’s swim 
team has been forced to cancel its 
winter season and compete only in 
the fall. 

The $1,500 shortage at Mudd was 
caused partly by the fact that the 
learning center now has as large a 
staff as the one that operated Car- 
negie Library and there was less 
money available to hire student 
help. 
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Women in science workshop 
Oberlin College has an $8,850 grant 
from the National Science Founda- 
tion in support of a Women in Sci- 
ence Career Workshop to be held in 
February or March 1978. 

Co-directors are Paula Gold- 
smid ‘64, associate dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. and 
member of the sociology/anthro- 
pology department, and Anna Ruth 
Brummett who chairs the biology 
department. Barbara McGill, re- 
search assistant in geology, is execu- 
tive assistant. 

The 15-month project will feature 
a day-long workshop directed to 
women who are upperclass and 
senior science majors at some 70 
colleges and universities within a 
100-mile radius and including the 
12 member colleges of the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association. Ob- 
jectives of the workshop are (1) to 
provide information about employ- 
ment opportunities in industry, 
government and academia to women 
who have decided to major in sci- 
ence but who may not yet have 
made a real career commitment, (2) 
to provide these students with 
information and support concerning 
the special problems women may 
face as career scientists, and (3) to 
promote the development of im- 
proved science career counseling 
programs for women at the partici- 
pating institutions. 

Workshop speakers will include 
experts from diverse specialties at 
various stages in their careers. 
Some will be Oberlin graduates 
who are in the A.S.O.C. (Alumni 
in Service to Oberlin College) pro- 
gram. Some. students will do 
preparatory work for the event as a 
Winter Term project. There are 
plans to hold a small discussion 
session the day before the workshop 
for Oberlin women in science who 
are On campus. 

A series of follow-up meetings 
will be held at Oberlin. They will 
be led by members of the faculty, 
administration and _ upperclass 
women who have taken part in 
the workshop. Participants from 
other institutions will be urged to 
undertake similar follow-up 
activities and to share the results. 
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Lecturer in residence 

Gerda Lerner, professor of history 
and director of the graduate program 
in women’s history at Sarah Law- 
rence College, will be in residence at 
Oberlin during the week of Nov. 
27-Dec. 2. Her visit is sponsored 
by the Women’s Studies Committee 
and supported by the Nellie Heldt 
Lectureship and a grant from the 
Massey Foundation. 

Prof. Lerner will lecture on “Plac- 
ing Women in History” at 8 p.m. 
Sunday, Nov. 27, in King 306. On 
Friday, Dec. 2 (also at 8 p.m. in King 
306) she will discuss “Black Wom- 
en in White America.” A special 
seminar will be offered Monday, 
Wednesday and Thursday from 4 
to 6 p.m. for a limited number of 
students. It will treat the diverse 
experience of American women 
from different race, ethnic and socio- 
economic groups with regard to (1) 
the right to learn, to teach and to 
think, (2) women as builders of 
communities and institutions, and 
(3) the search for autonomy and 
self-definition. 

Dr. Lerner is one of the foremost 
authorities on the history of women 
in America. She is the author of 
The Female Experience: An American 
Documentary (Bobbs Merrill, 1976), 


Black Women in White America 
(Pantheon, 1972), The Women in 
American History (Addison-Wesley, 


1971), and The Grimke Sisters from 
South Carolina: Rebels Against Slavery 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1968). 


“Men and feminism” 
Ruby Tuesday, the feminist magazine 
now in its third year of publication 
at Oberlin, will deal with the theme 
“Men and Feminism” in the first of 
its six 1977-78 issues. 

The publishers are a collective of 
students with a wide range of per- 
spectives. This year’s staffers are 
Pam Sparr, Pat Fitzsimons, Jose- 
phine Ross, Steve Loeb, Mary Boyd, 
Paula Rust, Mary DeRaymond, Lynn 
Haessly, Bernadette Riganti and 
Jim Thomas. 

Subscriptions are $3 per year 
and donations are also needed for a 
typewriter and production expan- 
sion. Editorial contributions (fea- 
ture stories, creative writing, letters- 
to-the-editor, photographs) are also 
welcome. Communications should 
be sent to Ruby Tuesday, Box 31, 
Wilder Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Butts guestship 

This semester’s W. Marlin Butts 
Guestship is the appearance Oct. 7-9 
at Oberlin of the “Dayton Com- 
munity Media Workshop” — a group 
of people who are skilled in film, 
sound, video and photography and 
who maintain strong social con- 
cerns. 

As artists and activists they live 
together in Dayton, Ohio, working 
on a variety of projects. They are 
concerned with involving people in 
the political aspects of their work and 
in the appreciation of the media and 
the arts. Members visiting Oberlin 
include Eric Johnson who has helped 
develop and research the potentials 
for a public access cable system, 
Tony Heriza who was hired in 1974 
to set up the video center at the 
Smithsonian and Andy Garrison 
whose background includes experi- 
mental theater and mime as well 
as radio experience as the public af- 
fairs director for KRAB-FM in Seat- 
tle. 


Activities Calendar 

The Taming of the Shrew. Great Lakes 
Shakespeare Festival. Presented by 
Inter-Arts and the Assemblies Com- 
mittee in cooperation with the 
Lorain County Arts Council. Oct. 18. 
Finney Chapel. 8 p.m. Students $2, 
others $3. 


Oberlin Dance Company Concert. 
Nov. 9-12. 8:30 p.m. Warner Cen- 
Lely 


Oberlin Orchestra. 
ney. 8:30 p.m. 


Nov. 18. Fin- 
New Performance Gallery. Nov. 21. 
Warner Center. 8 p.m. 

An Evening of Dance, directed by 
Wendy Shankin Metzker. Dec. 7- 
10. Hall. 8:30 p.m. 


Musical Union. Bach’s The Magnifi- 
cat. Dec. 11. Finney. 8 p.m. 
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Suspension overturned 

The Ohio Ninth District Court of 
Appeals has overturned the 15-day 
suspension of former Oberlin Police 
Sgt. Eugene Barlow for his alleged 
involvement in jamming telephone 
lines at Oberlin College during a 
drug raid in 1974. Evidence showed 
that Barlow did not personally order 
the lines jammed. 


Japanese studies supported 

The Japan Foundation of Tokyo has 
awarded Oberlin College a grant of 
$3,500 in support of its East Asian 
Studies Program. The grant, which 
is under the direction of Ronald J. 
DiCenzo of the department of his- 
tory and the EAS program, is from 
the Japan Foundation’s library sup- 
port program. 

The funds will go toward the 
purchase of a microfilm run of 
“Mainichi,” a major’ English 
language newspaper published in 
Japan. The run will cover the 
period from 1945 to the present 
and the funds will also cover the 
purchase of a series of volumes in 
Japanese such as dictionaries, ref- 
erence works and a multi-volume 
series dealing with Japanese art, 
history and literature. 

The Japan Foundation was es- 
tablished five years ago by the 
Japanese government to promote 
Japanese studies abroad. The 
library support program is one of 
many programs it funds. 


Oberlin Orchestra honored 

The Oberlin Orchestra, directed by 
Robert Baustian, was one of two 
college orchestras receiving $100 
awards from the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League last sum- 
mer for promoting contemporary 
music. The other college recipient 
was the Chamber Orchestra of Cali- 
fornia State College in San Bernar- 
dino. Twenty orchestras in seven 
different categories received awards. 
Grand prize winners ($2,000 each) 
were the Minnesota Orchestra, the 
National Symphony and the New 
York Philharmonic. They were 
judged in the “major orchestra” 
category. Regional orchestras won 
$1,000 each, metropolitan orches- 
tras $750 each, urban orchestras 
$500 each, community orchestras 
$200 each, college and youth or- 
chestras $100 each. 
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M 
; brother, 
ingenieur 
manque 


by Richard Parry 


Richard Parry is the pen name of an 
Oberlin graduate who describes this sketch 
as “not precisely accurate historically,” 
but his brothers and his classmates insist 
that something like it actually happened. 


urs was a house of brothers, 

five brothers, spaced over 16 

years from 1901 to 1917. I 
have often wondered if the average 
four years between our birth dates 
was a feat of engineering by my 
parents in those days before the pill 
and Planned Parenthood or a mat- 
ter of either chance or indifference. 
I doubt the last possibility, for my 
mother, who died reluctantly at 94, 
in spite of her strict Quaker up- 
bringing among the Hadleys and 
Harveys and Rockhills near Wil- 
mington, Ohio, seems on retrospect 
to have been, in Steinbeck’s phrase 
about a totally different kind of 
woman, “a perfect retort for the dis- 
tillation of children,” and my Pres- 
byterian father often sneaked in a 
burlesque show in Cincinnati after 
a necessary trip to Critchell’s Cut 
Flower Exchange. 

We were, and are, five very differ- 
ent brothers. The oldest and bright- 
est developed epilepsy and never 
went to school; it was perhaps the 
only thing we envied him. I was 
the fourth and by far the least prac- 
tical. I spent my childhood and 
youth in planned solitude, reading 
books, sauntering (sans terre) in 
the woods and fields, chasing but- 
terflies and dreams of dark-haired 
maidens. The middle brother was all 
that I was not; mathematical, in- 
ventive, the maker of all our toys 


on wheels and other diversions. He 
conducted in later life the original 
survey on the need for Social Secu- 
rity on loan from Henry Wallace’s 
Department of Agriculture; he was 
chief of machine tabulation for the 
Census Bureau; he did the first 
computerized census of Brazil. At 
the moment he is feeding Western 
Samoa into an IBM machine. What- 
ever good or ill that may do the 
freebreeding Samoans, he was a 
good brother to have around and on 
my side. 

We lived in a nursery (my father 
raised trees and reared babies) 
where there was always plenty of 
material for my brother’s inventions 
to take shape from. He built a 
fire house in the old oak tree in 
the side yard, complete with slid- 
ing pole of one-inch pipe from the 
greenhouses; I was always allowed 
to be the husky fire horse. For the 
entertainment of the neighborhood 
on long summer afternoons, he con- 
structed a stage for unwitting imi- 
tations of the Commedia del Arté. 
I would sketch out the sentimental 
plot with hero, heroine and villain. 
However, our plays were not per- 
formed without certain touches of 
realism. One Saturday baking day, 
my mother found a sizeable dent 
in her favorite pie pan; upon care- 
ful questioning she found that the 
villain had worn the pan in the seat 
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of his pants and had received a mor- 
tal wound from the tinhorn sheriff. 

My brother’s boyhood dream was 
to be admitted to MIT. He was, 
but in 1928 my family could not af- 
ford the high tuition. Don spent a 
generally unhappy four years in the 
college in northern Ohio eminently 
suited to the brothers on either 
side of him, but providing only a 
theoretical math major for him, 
presided over by a somnambulant 
professor who had acquired the 
name of “Pullman” Carr. Don es- 
caped to the Oberlin golf course 
where he expropriated an aban- 
doned railroad switchhouse and 
signal tower for his experiments in 
flying dogs in box kites. His one 
unhappy love affair in college broke 
up when the overly-cautious, if not 
flighty, young woman refused to 
replace the air-sick canine. 


I was the beneficiary of his greatest 
engineering triumph in_ college. 
And typically, I got all the credit and 
notoriety. 

Each autumn there was a decent 
amount of amusement at the ex- 
pense of freshmen. However, the 
odds were not stacked against them 
unduly and they often made up in 
numbers what they lacked in sopho- 
moric wisdom. There was one 
memorable Homecoming custom 
that gave my brother his oppor- 
tunity. On the Friday before the 
Saturday Homecoming game, for 
which the rallying cry was likely 
to be some miserable pun_ like 
SMEAR CASE or SHEAR WOOS- 
TER, freshman men were at the 
mercy of sophomores in one simple 
matter of dress. Freshmen had to 
appear on campus and in class 
buildings with one trouser leg rolled 
up to the knee. Throughout the 
day, at the command to “switch” 
from a sophomore, the frosh had 
to put down their books, roll down 
the pant leg and roll up the other 
one. It was of course harmless ex- 
ercise, but somewhat embarrassing 
in front of professors and amused 
college girls. But I had two staunch 
allies, my brother and M.P. It was 
also the custom for juniors, who had 
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been natural enemies of both se- 
niors and sophomores to be allies 
of the freshmen. My brother and 
M.P. were juniors. All my life | 
have had a thing for maturer wom- 
en, and so I always dated girls older 
than I. Now that I am in my young- 
er sixties it is no longer either neces- 
sary or exciting. M.P. was four 
years my elder, with a deep, tender 
contralto voice. She could make 
the tears come and the groin tighten 
with “Danny Boy” and “Kiss Me 
Again,” which I greatly preferred 
to her annual solos in The Messiah. 


At any rate, on Homecoming of my 
freshman year I was not embar- 
rassed in the presence of my loved 
one, M.P., thanks to her classmate, 
my brother the engineer. 

It seems that he had waited two 
long years for this day to arrive, 
ever since the day of his own humil- 
iation as a freshman. On Thurs- 
day night, before the fateful day, he 
fitted me out with an over-sized, 
baggy pair of green corduroy pants. 
Along the inner seams and 180 de- 
grees around the pant legs from 
those seams, he rigged a system of 
large safety pins all the way up to 
the thigh, through which he passed 
some stout cord. Each bottom end 
was securely fastened to the wide 
cuff of my pants, came up through 
the safety-pin loops, joined the other 
cord on the same pant leg, came out 
briefly at the belt and then looped 
all the way up around my neck, 
under my green class sweater and 
down the other side to the other 
similarly-arranged leg. The length 
of this ingenious engineering in- 
novation was such that if one trou- 
ser leg were down the other had to 
be up. True, the roll wasn’t neat 
and orderly, but the trouser leg 
was legally up; there were no pre- 
cise rules, until the next year, about 
a neat outer roll to the up-leg. 

And so I sallied forth to my 8 a.m. 
class with one leg duly at half-mast, 
seeking out sophomores instead of 
trying to avoid them, accompanied 
by the most charming M_P. that ever 
existed and followed by my brother, 
who kept a sharp engineering eye 
upon the maiden performance 
of his locally-patentable invention. 
It worked perfectly. At the first im- 
perious soph’s order to “switch,” 
without even breaking stride I mere- 
ly tugged at the cord at my belt; 
down went the up-leg, up went the 


down-leg. Easy. I didn’t even 
turn to watch the startled, thwarted 
expression on my would-be tormen- 
tor’s face. That was one satisfac- 
tion reserved for my trailing brother, 
the engineer. 

We got to class promptly on time. 
My fellow freshmen were out of 
breath and from three to ten min- 
utes late, from the constant stoop- 
ing and changing of pants legs. 

But not for long. Waiting for me 
after class was a ring of sophs. 
The word had spread and they lined 
up in numbers to take their turn at 
giving the command to “switch” and 
watching the first successful defeat 
of their intentions in over a quarter 
century. For the rest of that long 
day I was the center of a great 


throng, from all classes, who 
crowded around to witness this 
phenomenon. Freshmen and 


juniors cheered; sophomores and 
seniors grinned sheepishly in spite 
of themselves. The Review took pic- 
tures. I was interviewed by the 
editor himself, whom I referred to 
the engineer for the mysterious de- 
tails. 

So constant was the demand for 
demonstration that my fellow fresh- 
men went virtually unemployed 
while the safety pins in my pants 
grew hot from the constant friction. 
I was, in 1930, the wearer of the 
original version of hot pants. None 
of my brother’s considerable ac- 
complishments and patented inven- 
tions have ever come near this one in 
the public eye. And I’m tired of 
hearing about culturally ignorant, 
self-serving engineers who charge 
exhorbitant fees. My _ brother 
proved that engineers can be pure, 
unmercenary brother lovers, at least 
once. 
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Books 


THE CITY AND THE VELD: THE FicTIOoN 
oF Doris LEssING by Mary Ann Single- 
ton ‘56. Bucknell University Press. $12. 
This study demonstrates how three 


dominant motifs — the unregenerated 
city, the ideal City, and the raw nature 
and primitiveness of the veld — flow 


throughout Lessing’s fiction and epito- 
mize her main theme: the need for a 
more highly-developed consciousness. 
Lessing continually explores the prob- 
lem of creating the unified individual 
in a harmonious society, through a new 
balance of intellect, imagination, emo- 
tion and responsibility. The three dom- 
inant motifs relate to different levels of 
consciousness, both personal and gen- 
eral. The African veld yields inspiration 
toward unity but also the repetition 
and violence inherent in the lack of 
consciousness. The city is partial con- 
sciousness, the endemic illness of mod- 
ern society. The ideal City is a blue- 
print for the future: total consciousness 
that on a large scale may lead to a new 
society. Singleton points out that Les- 
sing’s narrative technique is influenced 
by the particular motif. She describes 
the veld with a symbolic style, the city 
with a realistic style and utilizes myth 
and traditional materials. This variety 
of style illuminates her main theme by 
balancing both intellectual and non- 
intellectual in the search for the “indi- 
vidual City.” Since 1970 Singleton has 
taught English and women’s studies at 
Cabrillo College in California. 


FILM/CINEMA/MOVIE: A THEORY OF 
EXPERIENCE by Gerald Mast. Harper & 
Row. $17.50. In pulling together the 
key issues on the nature of film, Mast 
discusses the valid applications and the 
shortcomings of existing film theories, 
explains the underlying basis of all 
film theory and proposes new answers, 
definitions and applications. He also 
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investigates cinema art as it relates to 
artistic pleasure and shows the specific 
pleasures and effects of cinema as an art 
in its own right. Using a wide range of 
films as examples, he analyzes cinema 
art in an original and eclectic manner 
and poses deliberate paradoxes that 
challenge most of classic cinema theory. 
Mast was instructor of English at Ober- 
lin 1965-67 and since 1967 has taught 
at CUNY Richmond College. 


WATCH AND PRAY WITH ME by Karl 
Rahner. Photography by Frank A. 
Kostyu ‘62t. Seabury Press. $4.95. 
Thirty-five of Kostyu’s photographs are 
used in this collection of prayers trans- 
lated from Rahner’s Heilige Stunde und 
Passionsandacht. The inspirational text 
is organized around themes of forgive- 
ness, redemption, love, despair, faith 
and fulfillment with scriptural refer- 
ences to Christ’s last words on the 
cross. Kostyu is picture editor for A.D. 
Publications in New York. 


THE NEW OXFORD ANNOTATED 
BIBLE, WITH THEsSAPOGRYPHA; RE- 
VISED STANDARD VERSION edited 
by Herbert P. May and Bruce M. Metz- 
ger. Oxford University Press. $15.95. 
This new edition contains the translation 
approved as the “common” Bible, but 
has added 3 and 4 Maccabees and Psalm 
151, which are recognized by the East- 
ern Orthodox churches. For the first 
time since the Reformation, one edition 
of Holy Scripture has the authoritative 
blessing of Protestant, Roman Cath- 
olic and Eastern Orthodox churches. 
Many aids for Bible study are provided 
in this edition, including introductions 
to each book of the Old and New Testa- 
ments and carefully reviewed and, 
where necessary, revised page-for-page 
annotations. In addition to the supple- 


mentary articles which appeared in the 
Oxford Annotated Bible (1962), this edi- 
tion has “Modern Approaches to Bibli- 
cal Study” by Father Roland E. Murphy, 
O. Carm.; “Characteristics of Hebrew 
Poetry” by George W. Anderson; and 
“Literary Forms in the Gospels” by 
Bruce Metzger. The 40-page map sec- 
tion has been revised in the light of the 
most recent archaeological develop- 
ments and the grid references system 
has been made uniform throughout. 
May is emeritus professor of Old Testa- 
ment at Oberlin and Vanderbilt and vice 
chairman of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion Bible Committee. Metzger, chair- 
man of the R.S.V.B.C., is George L. 
Collard professor of New Testament at 
Princeton. 


CLASS AND COMMUNITY: Tue INbus- 
TRIAL REVOLUTION IN LYNN by Alan G. 
Dawley ‘65. Harvard University Press. 
This winrier of a 1977 Bancroft Prize 
deals with the transformation of Lynn, 
Mass., as a center of the hand-crafted 
shoe industry in the 19th century to a 
mechanized factory system. Of par- 
ticular interest to Dawley was the 
growth of a distinct class-consciousness 
among factory people as their livelihood 
as independent artisans was replaced by 
the assembly line. He challenges the 
view that industrial workers meekly ac- 
cepted this change and maintains they 
fought to uphold their dignity and self- 
respect. Dawley is assistant professor 
of history at Trenton State College in 
New Jersey. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY: Tue Potitics oF 
CONFRONTATION AND CONCILIATION. by 
Donald C. Lord ’57. Barron’s Educa- 
tional Series. $9.95. In researching 
this political biography, Lord used 
many doctoral dissertations and other 
unpublished sources in addition to the 
traditional materials. He provides an 
objective overview of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration but also shows the back- 
grounds of the man and of national 
events. The Kennedy family, John 
Kennedy’s early experiences in war 
and both houses of Congress, his contest 
with Richard Nixon, the civil rights 
movement, the Bay of Pigs and missile 
crises, the beginning of U.S. involve- 
ment in Vietnam are discussed and il- 
lustrated with numerous photographs 
and political cartoons. Lord examines 
the Kennedy image and contradictory 
assassination theories and ends _ his 
study with a survey of judgments on 
Kennedy’s accomplishments from a 
broad range of historians and critics. 
The appendix includes many documents 
that are illustrative of Kennedy’s work 
and historical importance. Lord is pro- 
fessor and chairman of the arts and 
humanities department at Unity Col- 
lege in Maine. 
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WISCONSIN: A BICENTENNIAL 
HISTORY by Richard N. Current ’34. 
Norton. $8.95. In the land of the 
Mound Builders, white men saw a wild- 
erness rich in furs and forest products. 
Germans, Norwegians, Danes and 
Yankees jockeyed along the road to 
material success as the forest gave way 
to dairy farms, lumber mills, breweries 
and heavy equipment factories. This 
volume, one of the State and the Na- 


tion Series, delineates the unique- 
ness of the Wisconsin character — in- 
ventive, adaptable, ambitious — and 


shows how events in this particular state 
have influenced the nation’s develop- 
ment. Current gives evidence that 
Wisconsinites’ ideas about fun and 
fantasy quickly found their way into the 
broader marketplace of American cul- 
ture as did ideas about politics. “The 
Wisconsin Idea” stands for efficient 
state government and LaFollette sym- 
bolizes an enduring passion for reform. 
A picture essay by photographer Donald 
Getsig portrays contemporary Wiscon- 
sin scenes. This brief history is selec- 
tive and interpretive including only 
people and events which illustrate “Wis- 
consinianess” as Current sees it. Dis- 
tinguished professor of history at the 
U. of North Carolina and former Ban- 
croft prize winner, Current has written 
three other books on Wisconsin and 
has taught at Lawrence Univ. and the 
U. of Wisconsin. 


THE CASE OF THE UNRETURNED 
CAFETERIA TRAYS by Lloyd S. Ethe- 
ridge ‘68. American Political Science 
Association. One of a series of instruc- 
tional resource monographs done under 
the auspices of the APSA Division of 
Educational Affairs, this manual is de- 
signed to introduce undergraduate stu- 
dents in political science to analytical 
techniques from other social sciences. 
Etheredge has chosen a simple prob- 
lem, motivating high school students to 
return dirty cafeteria trays. He analy- 
zes the problem and policy alternatives 
from 30 different perspectives which 
encompass cybernetics, social psychol- 
ogy, psychoanalysis, dramaturgical 
and role theory, humanistic psychology 
and “life space” field theory. Etheredge 
includes analysis topics to develop 
student skills in applying the arguments 
of different theories, analyzing from a 
specific viewpoint and thinking from 
different viewpoints. Etheredge is as- 
sociate professor of political science at 
M.LT. 
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CHILDHOOD AND HISTORY IN 
AMERICA by Glenn Davis 73. Atcom 
Psychohistory Press. $5.95. Psycho- 
genic theory departs from the tradi- 
tional psychoanalytic and_ sociological 
views of history. The main assertion of 
the theory is that just as the formation 
of personality takes place in the early 
years, so the evolution of history can be 
traced to the evolution of childhood. 
On the premise that the ultimate 
source of historical change is the change 
in child-rearing modes occurring 
through generational pressure, Davis 
examines parenting styles in America 
from 1840 to 1965 and resulting per- 
sonality types. He then analyzes na- 
tional character and major themes dur- 
ing the Progressive era, the New Deal, 
the Great Society and the youth revolt 
of the ‘60’s. The appendix provides 
overgrams for unified psychohistory. 


THE JAPANESE by Edwin O. Reis- 
chauer ’31. Belknap  Press/Harvard 
University Press. $15. In The N.Y. 
Times Book Review (June 12, 1977) Frank 
Gibney said, “Of all the books that 
have recently set out to demolish our 
still ghastly stereotypes of Japan, this 
book is probably the most successful.” 
Reischauer begins with Japan’s geo- 
graphical setting and a compact con- 
densation of its history and then goes 
on to discuss the characteristics of the 
modern Japanese — their isolation, 
their perennial groupiness, their strong 
feeling of hierarchy, their involved con- 
sensus decision-making, their extraord- 
inary devotion to education, their busi- 
ness successes. Viewing Japan’s 
development as evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary, he emphasizes the fact 
that the Japanese modernized, not 
Westernized, themselves to meet the 
challenge of Western imperialism in the 
Meiji Restoration over a century ago. 
He feels one secret of Japanese success 
was to make modern universal educa- 
tion their number one priority. The 
Japanese system has produced a work- 
ing and extraordinary stable parliamen- 
tary democracy, a_ post capitalistic 
economy led by salaried “business 
bureaucrats” concerned with national 
growth and service and not merely prof- 
its, and a national psyche which blends 
ancient culture, new technology and 
modern tastes, contrary to the “cultural 
schizophrenia” often perceived by the 
untutored Western eye. Although they 
are well-integrated domestically, 
Reischauer finds the Japanese are far 
from cutting the figure they should in 
international affairs. A nation entirely 
dependent for survival on the continua- 
tion of world peace and the growing 
global trade, he feels, “in its own inter- 
est needs to do better” in overcoming 
its sense of separateness. 


THE BUDDHIST RELIGION: A Histor- 
ICAL INTRODUCTION by Richard H. Robin- 
son and Willard L. Johnson ’61. Dick- 
enson. Second Edition. Robinson’s 
original text, termed difficult for intro- 
ductory students, has been edited by 
Johnson to make it easier to read. He 
has also added a glossary of key San- 
skrit terms, expanded the bibliography 
and included maps, charts and dia- 
grams. The text is now illustrated with 
line drawings of Buddhist art by Meri- 
lyn Britt. After a short prologue on 
contemporary Buddhism, the book 
traces the development of the religion 
in India and its spread to Southeast 
Asia, China, Tibet, Europe and the 
U.S. The epilogue describes Johnson’s 
personal experiences with Buddhism. 
This textbook is designed to be used 
with Stephan V. Beyer’s The Buddhist 
Experience: Sources and Interpretations, 
which anthologizes key historical ac- 
counts. Johnson teaches at the U. of 
California San Diego. 


STATISTICAL COST ANALYSIS by Joel 
Dean ‘27. Indiana University Press. 
$20. The prehistory of operations re- 
search is documented in these early 
studies of cost behavior. Part One con- 
sists of studies of the short-run relation 
of production cost to output and 
short-run selling costs. Part Two 
analyzes long-run cost in relation to 
the size of the plant and details mea- 
surement of unit cost, determination 
of economics of scale in a multiplant 
firm and the effect of size on cost. Part 
Three includes an examination of the 
topography of labor cost. Two sta- 
tistical studies of cost in relation to 
the measurement of real profit are pre- 
sented in Part Four. Dean further ex- 
amines problems of measuring and 
forecasting profits, tailoring the con- 
cept of profit to the purpose, how in- 
flation causes accounting measurements 
of profits to seriously overstate real 
profits, and the measurement of real 
economic earnings of a manufacturer. 
Each part is prefaced by an introductory 
essay of hypotheses tested in the studies, 
salient findings and their managerial 
usefulness. Professor emeritus of bus- 
iness economics at the Graduate School 
of Business and Graduate Faculties of 
Political Science, Columbia U., Dean is 
president of Joel Dean Associates and 
author of Managerial Economics, Capital 
Budgeting and The Management Counsel Pro- 
fession. 


WE WERE THERE: THE Story oF Work- 
ING WomeEN IN AmeRICA by Barbara 
Mayer Wertheimer ‘46. Pantheon. 
$15.95, paper $6.95. Through profiles 
of individual women who played in- 
teresting and exemplary roles from war 
spies to labor leaders, and through de- 
scriptions of the women’s trades, Wer- 
theimer explores the common as well 
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as disparate experiences in the factory 
and field of slave, frontier and immi- 
grant women. This book illuminates 
the fulfillment, torment and change in 
women’s lives as work shaped their as- 
pirations, engendered revolts and im- 
pinged on trade union struggles. The 
early women settlers found hardships 
far greater than any they could have 
imagined; shortages of food and shel- 
ter, backbreaking work from dawn into 
the night. But they found something 
more in America. They could marry 
whom they pleased. When _ they 
owned land, they were often entitled to 
vote. In the home — soon to be re- 
placed by the factory — women pro- 
duced almost all that the family needed. 
This role earned them respect, and an 
acute labor shortage enabled them to go 
into many lines of work outside the 
home. With the Industrial Revolution, 
women lost much of their status and 
many of their political rights and free- 
doms. The factory system, built in large 
measure upon the low-wage labor of 
women and children, spawned a new 
division of work that not only progres- 
sively barred women from many oc- 
cupations but locked women workers 
into the lower-paid and less esteemed 
categories still at issue in the quest 
for equal rights. Wertheimer is on the 
extension faculty of Cornell’s School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations and di- 
rects its Trade Union Women’s Studies. 


HOW SHALL THEY PREACH by Gard- 
ner C. Taylor ‘40t. Progressive Baptist 
Publishing House. $7.50. Contains the 
1975-76 Lyman Beecher Lectures given 
at Yale Divinity School and _ five 
Lenten sermons delivered at the Con- 
cord Baptist Church of Christ in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., where the Rev. Mr. Taylor has 
preached for 30 years. Krister Sten- 
dahl, dean of Harvard Divinity School, 
feels “The art of preaching has few 
masters these days but Gardner Taylor 
is one of them.” Topics covered in the 
lectures are “Recognizing and Removing 
the Presumptuousness of Preaching,” 
“Building a Sermon,” “The Foolishness 


of Preaching” and “Preaching the 
Whole Counsel of God.” The Lyman 
Beecher Lectureship was established 


in 1871 with funds given by Henry W. 
Sage to bring outstanding parish min- 
isters to Yale to speak to divinity stu- 
dents. Beecher’s son, Henry Ward 
Beecher, delivered the first lectures in 
1872. In addition to being a great 
Gospel preacher, Gardner has had pas- 
toral responsibilities for 12,000 per- 
sons at the Concord Church. When 
fire destroyed the church in 1952, he 
led parishioners in erecting a new 
structure three years later at a cost of 
nearly $2 million. He has taught home- 
letics at Colgate Rochester and Harvard 
Divinity Schools and Union Theological 
School. 
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Giapys SELLEW, July 6 at Welcome Nursing 
Home in Oberlin, where she had been a pa- 
tient for two years. A retired nurse, author 
and teacher, she used her savings to finance 
housing for Oberlin families who could not 
otherwise afford it and opened her home to 
college students on a rent-free basis. She re- 
ceived the College’s first Distinguished Com- 
munity Service Award in 1971. 

Following her retirement in 1958 Miss 
Sellew returned to Oberlin and to Sellew 
House, a three-story home at 280 Elm St. 
She had bought the house in 1929 for her 
mother who had student boarders until her 
death in 1932. The students shared the house 
from attic to the basement workshop with 
Miss Sellew, watching T.V., making meals 
and preparing parties and special dinners 
with her. Sellew House was used frequently 
by Conservatory students for senior recital 
receptions. 

Born in Cincinnati, July 29, 1887, Miss Sel- 
lew earned two degrees in economics and one 
in nursing from U. Cincinnati. From 1925 to 
1928 she was director of nursing at Babies 
and Children’s Hospital in Cleveland and 
taught at Western Reserve School of Nursing. 
She was assistant dean of Cook County School 
of Nursing 1928-33 and worked at the Inner 
City Hospital which handled 2,500 patients 
daily. 

For the next nine years, she was teaching 
nursing at Catholic U. in Washington, D.C., 
where she earned the Ph.D. in nursing and 
sociology. Her thesis on Negro families was 
the first nursing thesis to be based on original 
investigation and participant observation. 

Miss Sellew also taught nursing at the Col- 
lege of St. Catherine and sociology at Rosary 
College, where she chaired the department in 
1949-56. She was visiting professor of pedi- 
atric nursing from 1948 to 1956 at U. Mary- 
land. 

She was author and co-author of seven 
books, nearly all of which went into multiple 
editions. Pediatric Nursing, her first, had Chi- 


nese and Japanese versions. Ward Adminis- 
tration was the first book in any language to 
use the time study in nursing. Sociology and Its 
Use in Nursing published in 1962 is now in its 
fourth edition. 

Miss Sellew was named to American Men of 
Science in 1956. In 1970 she was named 
Senior Citizen of the Year by the Oberlin 
Health Commission and a year later received 
a personal letter from President Nixon com- 
mending her work with Oberlin families. 

The College has established a scholarship 
fund in her honor. 


Emeritus Faculty 


Leo C. HOLDEN ’20, July 20 at his home, 358 
W. College, Oberlin. He was professor of 
organ from 1926 until his retirement in 1959. 

Mr. Holden was born in Geneva, Ohio, April 
26, 1895. After graduating from the Conser- 
vatory, he taught at Shorter College in Geor- 
gia 1920-24 and was head of the music 
department for two years at Fisk U. He 
received the Mus.M. from Chicago Musical 
College in 1923. He was a member of Pi 
Kappa Lambda and the American Guild of 
Organists. 

He leaves his wife, the former Gertrude 
Yost whom he married in 1967, children 
Lyman S. ‘50 and Marjorie Bjorklund ‘50, 
11 grandchildren and stepsons the Rev. Don 
Yost and David Yost. His first wife, Betty, 
died in 1956. His sister, Ruth ‘27, is also 
deceased. 


Emeritus faculty widow 


JULIETTE Kesster, Aug. 2 at Welcome Nursing 
Home in Oberlin. Her husband, Maurice, 
who died in 1970, was professor of violin 
and ensemble from 1916 to 1952. 

Mrs. Kessler was born in Strasbourg, Ger- 
many, Dec. 3, 1890, and had lived in the U.S. 
since 1912. The Kesslers made a number of 
trips to Germany and she painted scenes of 
the Alsace-Lorraine area. One of her paint- 
ings hangs in the Meeting Room at First 
Church. After a brief residence in Florida 
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in 1954, the Kesslers built a home on Prospect 
St. 

Survivors include children Ralph ‘41 of 
Cleveland and Helen (“Fleurett”) Hannon of 
Wellington, five grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. 
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Former faculty 


Crype W. BLaAKkeLey, Aug. 12 at Huron Road 
Hospital, East Cleveland, following a brief 
illness. He was professor of theater at Lake 
Erie College, Painesville, where he had been 
a member of the faculty since 1971. He was 
associate professor of theater arts and direc- 
tor of Hall Auditorium at Oberlin 1970-71. 

A Dayton, Ohio, native, Mr. Blakely was 
assistant professor of theater at Lake Erie 
1955-1965. Before joining the Oberlin fac- 
ulty he was production director for the 
McCarter Theater at Princeton Univ. (1965- 
69) and associate professor of theater arts at 
U. of Maryland (1969-70). 

He received the B.A. in industrial arts edu- 
cation (1952) and the M.A. in fine arts and 
theater (1955) from Ohio State. He leaves 
his wife, Martha, and two children. 


Loren Etsetey, July 9 at the U. of Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital in Philadelphia following a 
series of operations. An_ internationally- 
known anthropologist, author and expert 
on Darwinian theory and human evolution, 
he was Benjamin Franklin and University 
Professor of anthropology and history of 
science at the U. of Pennsylvania at the time 
of his death. He was also curator of early 
man at the University Museum and had 
served as provost of the university from 
1959 to 1961. In 1944 he joined the Ober- 
lin faculty as chairman of the department 
of sociology and anthropology, resigning in 
1947 to accept a similar position at Penn. 

Mr. Eiseley received more than 36 honor- 
ary degrees. Last October he won the Brad- 
ford Washburn Award of the Boston Museum 
of Science for “his outstanding contribution 
to the public understanding of science” and 
the Joseph Wood Krutch Medal from the 
U.S. Humane Society. Howard Blum of The 
N.Y. Times described Eiseley’s writings as 
having “the intellectual rigor and curiosity 
of a scientist expressed with the eloquence 
and sensitivity of a poet.” His first book, 
The Immense Journey, was published by Random 
House in 1957 followed by Darwin's Century 
(1958), Firmament of Time (Atheneum 1960), 


The Unexpected Universe (Harcourt Brace 
1969) and The Night Country (Scribner’s 
1971). His autobiography, All the Strange 


Hours, appeared in 1975 and a collection of 
his poems, Another Kind of Autumn, will be 
published by Scribner’s this fall. 

Born in Lincoln, Neb., Sept. 3, 1907, Mr. 
Eiseley graduated in 1933 from U. Nebraska. 
He received the A.M. (1935) and the Ph.D. 
(1937) from Penn and did postdoctoral work 
at Columbia and the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. He was a fel- 
low of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters and the American 
Philosophical Society. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Mabel Langdon whom he married in 1938. 
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Marion WiitIis Mariotti, June 7 at her home 
in Weston, Mass. She was house director of 
Cranford 1954-56 and May Cottage 1956-59. 
Before coming to Oberlin, she held similar 
positions at Wellesley College and Milton 
Academy in Massachusetts and worked as a 
pediatric nurse for several years. Later she 
was matron of a small home for elderly wom- 
en in Natick, Mass. 

Mrs. Mariotti was born Jan. 30, 1893, in 
New Haven, Conn. After graduating from 
Northfield School for Girls in 1914, she en- 
rolled in a nurses’ training program at Peter 
Bent Brigham Hospital. She and Vincent H. 
Mariotti were married in 1920. He died in 
1941. She leaves daughters Adele Babcock 
and Fiora Houghteling. 


1901 


RutH A. Rocers, June 3 in Duluth, where 
she had resided since 1902. After teaching 
piano for a year at Pacific Univ. in Forest 
Grove, Ore., she joined the faculty of Brad- 
bury School of Music in Duluth and later 
taught at Duluth Teachers College (now part 
of U. Minnesota). She taught piano pri- 
vately and for 45 years was organist and 
choir director at the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, retiring in 1971. She was also or- 
ganist for Temple Emanuel for 32 years. 

Miss Rogers was a former board member 
and vice president of the Minnesota State 
Federation of Music Teachers, past presi- 
dent of the Matinee Musicale in Duluth and 
founder of the Arrowhead chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. 

Born in Grand Junction, Mich., in 1881, 
she was the daughter of Theodore and 
Stella Hanks Rogers, who studied in the Con- 
servatory, 1889-90 and 1888-90, respectively. 


1910 


OLA THORNTON TURKINGTON, July 15 at Fal- 
mouth, Mass. She was born in De Peyster, 
N.Y., Sept. 30, 1888, and studied at the Con- 
servatory 1907-09. Her husband, Fred G., 
whom she married in 1913, is deceased. A 
son, Peter, died in 1941. She leaves children 
Fred T. and Lysbeth (Mrs. William Hopkins). 


1912 


Mary Wextp Coates, Aug. 2 in Lakewood, 
Ohio. From 1921 until her retirement in 
1960, she was a Spanish teacher at Lakewood 
High School and then taught for a year each 
at Mount Union College and Hope College. 
Before going to Lakewood, she spent a year 
as a faculty member at U. Puerto Rico and 
three years at Florence Union High School 
in Arizona. During WWI she worked for the 
Ordnance Dept. in Washington, D.C. 

Miss Coates wrote two high school text- 
books, Spanish for Today (1942) and_ Estas 
Americas (1945), and many book reviews and 
articles for professional magazines. A mem- 
ber of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese, she was a former 
national vice president, a member of the ex- 
ecutive council 1957-59 and for nine years 
was associate editor of Hispania, the organiza- 
tion’s magazine. 

Born in Brecksville, Ohio, Nov. 24, 1889, 
she was the daughter of William R. Coates 


who was prominent in the Cleveland Repub- 
lican party for more than 50 years and who 
attended the Academy 1869-70. Miss Coates 
was a member of the Daughters of American 
Colonists, the A.A.U.W. and the Cleveland 
Women’s City Club, where for many years 
she had a Spanish dinner group. 
She leaves two nieces and a nephew. 


E. PAuL RoTHROcK, Aug. 2 in Vermillion, S.D. 
He retired in 1957 after serving for 35 years 
as state geologist and as professor of geology 
at U. South Dakota. 

Born in Garrettsville, Ohio, Aug. 26, 1889, 
he received the A.M. from Oberlin in 1914 
and the Ph.D. from Chicago in 1922. He 
was past president of the S. Dakota Academy 
of Science and of the Association of Amer- 
ican State Geologists. He directed the South 
Dakota geological survey, published 35 titles 
on S. Dakota geology and (in 1954) became 
a licensed airplane pilot. He was active in 
the Congregational Church, Masonry, Eastern 
Star, Boy Scouts and Rotary. 

His wife, Grace Foster ‘15 whom he mar- 
ried in 1917, died in 1971. He leaves sons 
David and Donald in Denver and a brother, 
Howard ‘17. His father, Edgar S., received 
the B.D. from Oberlin in 1889. 
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Avis ALLEN SWEENY, Aug. 1 in Grosse Pointe 
Park, Mich. She was born in Morenci, Mich., 
Nov. 5, 1890, and was married to Donald N. 
Sweeny. They had two children, Donald Jr. 
and Allen. 


1914 


HELEN FRENCH Isaacs, July 5 in the Elyria 
(Ohio) Home. Following her husband’s 
death in 1965, Mrs. Isaacs moved from Gay- 
lord, Mich., to Firelands Retirement Center 
in Oberlin and had resided there until she 
broke her hip earlier this year. 

Born in Chicago, Jan. 25, 1889, she at- 
tended the College 1910-12. She and Lot M. 
Isaacs ‘11 were married in 1913 shortly af- 
ter he received the B.D. from the Graduate 
School of Theology. For many years he was 
minister of the Gaylord Congregational 
Church. 

She leaves sons Charles ‘38, former direc- 
tor of development at Oberlin, and Richard 
‘42, daughter Jessie Boxwell (Mrs. Daniel) 
‘40, nine grandchildren including Dr. David 
Boxwell ‘71 and Richard Isackes ‘68 and four 
great-grandchildren. 


1917 


Froyp E. Kune, July 14 at Presbyterian Ter- 
race Retirement Home, Columbus, Ohio, his 
residence since 1965. He retired in 1959 af- 
ter 38 years in the ministry with pastorates 
at Bloomington, Ind., Lowville, N.Y., Ply- 
mouth, Ind., Oklahoma City, and Napoleon 
and Marion, Ohio. 

The Rev. Mr. Kline was born in Mendon, 
Mich., April 10, 1885. He was licensed in 
1903 as a Methodist minister and he attended 
Mt. Union and Baldwin-Wallace colleges be- 
fore enrolling at Oberlin. He received the 
A.M.t from Oberlin in 1919 and the B.D. 
from Union in 1921. 

In 1908 he married Dora York who died in 
1916 and in 1919 he married Florence Cherry 
Giles who died in 1965. He leaves his wife, 
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May, daughters Irene ‘31 and Helen (Mrs. 
Vincent Arnold) ‘33 and stepson Herman 
Giles who studied at the Conservatory 1913- 
19. 


KATHERINE BUSHNELL SPENCER, Aug. 7 in New 
York City after two months in the cardiac 
care unit at St. Clare’s Hospital. She suf- 
fered a severe heart attack while visiting 
nieces in Ohio in September 1976. 

Mrs. Spencer was born March 28, 1895, in 
New York City where her doctor father was 
studying for atime. After receiving the B.S. 
in library science from Columbia in 1929, she 
joined the reference division of the New York 
Public Library with part-time duties in the 
main reading room. She retired in 1962. 

Earlier she worked for the New York State 
Charities Association. She also taught pri- 
mary school for a year in Mansfield, Ohio, 
and did tutoring in Milford, Conn. She 
was especially active as a member of St. 
Bartholomew’s Church in New York City. 

Mrs. Spencer was a collector of Early 
American antiques, some of which she had 
presented to the Allen Art Museum over the 
years. 


PAULINE ZINNINGER, M.D., July 10 in Canton, 
Ohio, where she practiced pediatrics for 30 
years, retiring in 1955. 

She was born in Paris, Ohio, Jan. 5, 1894, 
majored in French at Oberlin and received 
the M.D. from Johns Hopkins in 1923. Be- 
fore entering medical school, she was a stu- 
dent nurse at Johns Hopkins. She did her in- 
terning and residency at Children’s Hospi- 
tal in San Francisco. 

Dr. Zinninger was past president of the 
Muscular Dystrophy Society in Canton and an 
honorary member of the staff of Timken 
Mercy Hospital. She leaves a sister, Wini- 
fred (Mrs. Fritz Brechbuhler) ‘27, with whom 
she resided. 


1918 


K. IRENE Dote, July 3 in Oberlin where she 
had resided for five years. From 1942 until 
her retirement in 1967 she was a branch li- 
brarian for the Sandusky Library Association. 
Earlier she was an assistant at the Cleveland 
and the New York Public Libraries. Miss 
Dole also taught English for two years in the 
Cleveland public schools and for ten years 
at the Harcourt School in Gambier, Ohio. 
Born May 7, 1896, in Castalia, Ohio, she 
was a daughter of Charles J. Dole who grad- 
uated from the Seminary in 1889. She leaves 
sisters Alberta Smith ‘18k and Marie Lovejoy. 


GERALDINE H. HAMILTON, June 28 in Clear- 
water, Fla. She was born in Toledo, Oct. 8, 
1895. After a year as dean of women and 
professor of education at Northland College 
in Ashland, Wis., she returned to Toledo to 
teach math at Waite High School. In 1921 
she accepted a teaching position at Scott High 
School in Toledo. During her 40-year tenure 
at Scott she developed curriculum adjust- 
ment courses for exceptional students which 
later spread to all Toledo schools. She re- 
ceived the M.A. in guidance from U. Michi- 
gan and took additional work at Columbia. 
Since her retirement in 1961, Miss Hamilton 
had resided in Clearwater with her sister, 
Marjorie ‘13, who survives. 
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Rocer B. SippALL, May 29 in Doylestown, 
Pa. Born in Cleveland, Aug. 27, 1896, he was 
the son of Minnie Bell Beard ‘91, who taught 
history and civil government in the Academy 
1893-94, and Dr. William A. Siddall, who at- 
tended the Academy 1885-90 and studied in 
the Conservatory 1891-92. Dr. Siddall was a 
dentist in Oberlin from 1894 until his death in 
1937. 

After receiving the LL.B. in 1921 from Har- 
vard, where he was awarded the Sears Prize 
and elected to the board of the Harvard Law 
Review, Mr. Siddall joined the firm of Kirlin, 
Campbell, Hickox and Keatingof New York 
City and became a specialist in maritime law. 
He retired in 1948 to do independent consult- 
ing in New York and, for a time, in the Virgin 
Islands. During this time he wrote two 
novels, James Russian (1951) and Travers, and 
two nonfiction works, Towards Understanding 
Our Minds (1951) and A Survey of Large Law 
Firms in the United States (1955) as well as many 
articles for law journals. 

Mr. Siddall leaves sons William R. and 
David V., sisters Marian ‘32 (Mrs. William 
Dockhorn) and Frances (Mrs. F. A. Wood- 
ruff) who attended the College 1928-29 and 
1931-32. 


Doris MERKLE VON SEEGER, May 17 at her home 
in La Mesa, Calif., where she had resided 
since 1946. She was secretary/treasurer of 
the Friendly Club for 15 years and a long- 
time member of the Fellowship Club and the 
Point Loma United Methodist Church. 

Prior to her marriage to Harvey E. Reinke 
in 1919, she was a draftswoman at the New 
York Central Railroad offices in Cleveland. 
Later she worked for the Cleveland Com- 
munity Chest and the inventory control and 
codes division of the U.S. War Assets Admin- 
istration in Sharonville, Ohio, and taught 
clarinet and piano privately. Mr. Reinke died 
in 1951. She and the late Otto Von Seeger 
were married in 1957. 

Born in Independence, Ohio, Sept. 22, 
1895, she was the granddaughter of Charles 
H. Bushnell who was enrolled at Oberlin 
1857-58. Her great uncle, Simeon M. Bush- 
nell (1851-52), drove the buckboard which 
returned fugitive slave John Price to Oberlin 
in the Oberlin-Wellington rescue in 1858. 

She leaves children Harvey Reinke and 
Lois Reinke Fenstermacher, a brother, a 
sister, eight grandchildren and 13 great- 
grandchildren. 


1921 


HELEN GRAY CLARK, Aug. 8 at Princeton 
(N.J.) Hospital four days after suffering a 
stroke. Born in Dunkirk, Ind., Sept. 1, 1899, 
she and her husband, Wilson J. Clark ’21, re- 
sided in Cleveland Heights, Ohio, until his re- 
tirement as president of the C. H. Clark Oil 
Co., six years ago. At that time they moved 
to Jamesburg, N.J., spending the winters in 
Sarasota, Fla. 

Mrs. Clark was a past president of the trus- 
tees of the Garden Valley Neighborhood 
House (Cleveland), a former member of the 
group work budget committee of the old 
Cleveland Welfare Federation and served 
two years as chairman of the Red Cross fund 
drive in Cleveland Heights. Active for many 
years in the Cleveland Oberlin Women’s 
Club, she chaired the membership and 
scholarship committees and was a captain in 


the 1960 science-conservatory building fund 
campaign. 


In addition to her husband, she leaves sons 
James W. ‘45, John H. ‘50 and Richard G. 
‘53, brothers Francis E. ‘17 and Lowell H. 
Gray ‘19 and a sister. 


1923 


MarTHA BaiLey FOWLER, May 10 1976, in 
Alhambra, Calif. She was a prominent so- 
prano soloist and music teacher in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, from 1923 to 1951. 

Mrs. Fowler was born in Cleveland, Oct. 
1, 1901. Her father, Rev. William E. Bailey, 
attended the Academy and the Conservatory 
1882-1885. As an undergraduate she was 
soloist at the Elyria Methodist Church and 
director of glee clubs in Elyria High School. 

In Youngstown, she was soloist at Trinity 
Methodist Church (1923-25), Westminster 
Presbyterian (1925-27), Rodef Sholem 
Temple (1923-40) and First Presbyterian 
(1927-1951). She was soloist at the Church 
of the Covenant in Cleveland 1931-35. She 
was music director at Yale School in Youngs- 
town (1925-39) and at East High School 
(1948-51). She also appeared at concerts in 
Oberlin in the 1930’s and 1940’s and made 
several network radio appearances. She 
also taught singing at her home 1936 to 
1947 and she directed the youth choir at First 
Presbyterian Church 1940-46. 

She was a former president, vice president 
and secretary of the Oberlin Women’s Club 
of Youngstown, a member of the Youngs- 
town Philharmonic Board and active in 
affairs of the YWCA, International Institute, 
Coterie Club, AAUW and Mahoning Garden 
Glib: 

She was married in 1925 to Edward S. 
Walton who died in 1949. In December 1950 
she was married to William E. Fowler who 
died in 1967. 


FerN M. Rice, July 3 at Cope United Meth- 
odist Home, Elyria, Ohio. Prior to her retire- 
ment in 1965, she was a psychiatric social 
worker at the Somerset County Guidance 
Center in Somerville, N.J. From 1944-55 
she was clinical director at Children’s Village 
in Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., and earlier did case- 
work for the Cuyahoga County Welfare 
Board in Cleveland. She was graduated from 
Western Reserve School of Applied Social 
Science in 1929. 

Miss Rice was born in Sullivan, Ohio, 
Sept. 22, 1900. Her father, Walton P. Rice, 
attended the Academy 1894-96. 


1924 


Marion CLARK BaILey, July 4 in Cleveland. 
She was born in Rochester, N.Y., July 18, 
1900. After two years of study in the Con- 
servatory, she transferred to the U. of 
Rochester where she received the A.B. in 
1924. She taught French for a year at 
Rochester High School before her marriage 
in 1924 to Walter K. Bailey ‘19 and then 
continued to tutor students. 

Mrs. Bailey was involved in community 
work in Cleveland as a volunteer at Lake- 
side Hospital, a former member of the board 
of directors of the Friendly Inn Social Set- 
tlement, the Glenville branch of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, the Community Chest and 
the Red Cross. She served on women’s 
committees of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
the Cleveland Institute of Music and the 
Music and Drama Club and was a long-time 
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member of the Fairmount Presbyterian 
Church in Cleveland Heights. Active in 
Oberlin alumni activities, she was a past 
president of the Cleveland Oberlin Women’s 
Club. 

She leaves her husband, children Robert 
‘50, Richard, David and Douglas, five grand- 
children and a sister, Florence Clark Beal. 


1925 


RoMAN L. (“Speed”) SpeeGte, Aug. 6 in New 
Port Richey, Fla., following a stroke. He re- 
tired in 1963 as professor of physical edu- 
cation at U. Rochester after 37 years on the 
faculty. He was varsity swimming coach 
from 1931, when the sport was established 
at Rochester, until 1962, compiling a record 
of 134 wins, 122 losses and three ties. He 
also coached freshman football and was var- 
sity track coach from 1946 to 1958. Roches- 
ter’s Alumni Pool was renamed in his honor 
last October. 

In 1960 he received the Rochester Alumni 
Citation in recognition of his service to the 
university and its students. He was elected 
to the Helms Foundation Swimming Hall of 
Fame (1963) and named honorary referee of 
the Upper New York State Swimming 
Championships (1975). 

Born in Birmingham, Ala., Dec. 6, 1901, 
Mr. Speegle received the M.A. from Colum- 
bia in 1932. After recovering from an ail- 
ment diagnosed as multiple sclerosis, he 
founded the Rochester area Multiple Sclero- 
sis Society and was its president for some 
time. Often referred to as a “man for all 
seasons,” he played the guitar, was adept in 
photography and sculpture both as an artist 
and collector, and he enjoyed landscape 
painting. 

Mr. Speegle leaves his wife, Margaret, 
children Judith (Mrs. Robert Lunger) and 
James who attended the College 1956-57 and 
five grandsons. His first wife, Elizabeth Reed 
‘26, died in 1972. 


1926 


Marcaret E. Martin, July 13 at Welcome 
Nursing Home in Oberlin after an illness of 
several months. Born in Lorain, Ohio, Aug. 
22, 1901, she taught math and history for 
40 years at Oberlin High School, retiring 
in 1961. She attended the College 1925-26 
and 1935-36 and received the B.S. from Kent 
State in 1935. She completed the M.A. in 
history at the U. of Chicago in 1939 and re- 
turned there for additional study in 1941, 
1954 and 1956. 

Miss Martin enjoyed traveling and spent 
time in the British Isles, Scandinavia, 
Russia, Germany, France, Poland, Mexico 
and Canada. Active in AAUW and Delta 
Kappa Gamma, she was a former treasurer for 
both organizations. She was listed in Who's 
Who in Ohio Lives. 


1927 


Ropert E. Battarp, M.D., July 14 at his 
home in Wadsworth, Ohio. A general practi- 
tioner in Lakewood, Ohio, for 42 years, he 
moved to Wadsworth after his retirement 
three years ago. He was graduated from 
Western Reserve Medical School in 1931 and 
completed a residency at St. Luke’s Hospital 
in Cleveland before setting up a private prac- 
tice. A member of the American Legion 
Wadsworth Post 170, he was a medical of- 
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ficer in the Army 1942-46 and won the 
Bronze Star in the European theater, 

Dr. Ballard was born in Cleveland, Oct. 18, 
1905. His mother, Harriet Esterly Ballard, 
received the Ph.B. from Oberlin in 1893. 
During his undergraduate years he played 
right end on the varsity football team and 
center on the basketball team. He was cap- 
tain of the 1926-27 basketball squad. 

He and the late Martha Amweg were mar- 
ried in 1936. 


EpitH WILKINS Dopps, June 26 in San An- 
tonio at the age of 73. She was a former 
Texas state director of recreation. At Oberlin 
1923-25 and at William and Mary, where she 
received the A.B. in 1927, she was an out- 
standing athlete. At one time she held the 
national intercollegiate record in the high 
jump and was state champion (Texas) in ar- 
chery. She is survived by her husband, 
Kennedy whom she married in 1931. 


JEANETTE Hottoway Haropinc, k, July 25 in 
Akron at the age of 72. A native of Akron, 
she had resided in the area all her life and 
taught in the public schools for many years. 
She was the widow of John L. Harding and 
is survived by children Howard and Janet 
(Mrs. William Meek), three grandchildren, 
a sister and a brother. 


1928 


JOHN E. LONGNEckKER, M.D., July 22 in New- 
ton (N.J.) Memorial Hospital after a brief 
illness. He practiced medicine in Sparta, 
NJ., from 1934 to 1972. 

Dr. Longnecker was born in Youngstown, 
Ohio, July 28, 1906, and reared in Struthers, 
Ohio. He received the M.D. from Western 
Reserve in 1932. He was past president of 
the Rotary Club of Sparta, a former Sussex 
County coroner and past president of the 
Sussex County Medical Society. He was 
nominated Sparta Twp. citizen of the month 
in May 1972. 

He leaves his wife, Helen Eddy ‘27 whom 
he married in 1932, two children and four 
grandchildren. 


Swen D. NieLsen, M.D., July 31 in Elyria, 
Ohio, following a six-month illness. Born in 
Helerup, Denmark, Nov. 16, 1902, he moved 
to Elyria with his family in 1919. He at- 
tended Ohio State for two years but was 
forced to discontinue his education in 1923 
because of his father’s ill health. For 
eight years prior to enrolling at Oberlin, he 
did research on milk cultures as a chemist in 
the family firm, Nielsen Laboratories of 
Elyria. 

Dr. Nielsen was graduated from Western 
Reserve Medical School in 1940. From 1941 
until his retirement in 1972 he maintained a 
private practice in Elyria and was a staff 
member at Elyria Memorial Hospital. 

An avid sailboat racer, he was a life mem- 
ber of the Vermilion Boat Club and an hon- 
orary member of the Vermilion Yacht Club. 

He leaves his wife, Eva Anderson ‘25 
whom he married in 1927, daughter Nancy 
Gregory (Mrs. George), six grandchildren 
and his sister, Mrs. Herbert Folken. A 
sister, Ela Bailey (Mrs. Robert) ‘21, and a 
daughter, Molly, are deceased. 


1937 


FRANCIS ELtiot Dart, June 21 at his home 
in Eugene, Ore., of cancer. He was born in 
1914 in Mt. Selinda, Rhodesia, where his 
parents were missionaries. Like his father, 
F. Sidney Dart ‘10, he majored in physics 
at Oberlin. He earned the M.A. at Notre 
Dame (1939) and the Ph.D. in solid state 
physics at Cornell in 1947. 

While at Cornell he and his wife joined 
the Society of Friends. In 1948 he went to 
Germany for two years as a volunteer relief 
worker for the American Friends Service 
Committee at the time the AFSC was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. For most of 
his life he was much involved with the 
AFSC, participating in and directing 
several Conferences for Diplomats, serv- 
ing on the board of directors, and in 1963 
going with ten other Friends on an extensive 
visit into East Germany through the Wall. 
After moving to the West Coast he was al- 
so active in regional AFSC work and in the 
Society of Friends, helping to found and 
serving as clerk at various times the Eu- 
gene Monthly Meeting, Pacific Yearly Meet- 
ing and North Pacific Yearly Meeting. 

He joined the faculty of the University of 
Oregon in 1949 in the department of physics. 
He loved teaching. In 1951-52 he was a 
Ford Foundation fellow preparing an innova- 
tive course to teach science to non-science 
majors. This led to the development of the 
University Honors College of which he was 
one of the early directors. From 1957- 
1959 he served as a member of a contract 
team which established the first college of 
education in Nepal. While there he devel- 
oped an interest in teaching science as a second 
culture to children of the non-western world. 
Subsequently he conducted two separate re- 
search projects under Fulbright-Hays grants, 
as well as spending a year as a senior schol- 
ar at the East-West Center in Honolulu, to 
study the impact of science and technology 
on the peoples of Nepal and of Papua, New 
Guinea. His ideas on teaching techniques 
have been translated into many languages 
and have had a wide effect on science cur- 
ricula in many countries. He later helped 
train a number of Peace Corps teachers in the 
techniques in which he had pioneered. 

He and Alice Adams ’39 were married in 
1942. He is survived by her and their 
three children, Helen Baldwin ‘67, Eleanor 
Dart and Paul Dart, and grandson Alan 
Baldwin, and by his brothers, Leonard ‘40 
and John, and sister, Ruth Smith ’36. His 
paternal grandparents were Francis H. Dart 
who attended the Academy and the College 
1864-68 and Mary Leonard Dart who at- 
tended them 1872-77. His great-grand- 
mother, Maretta Wheaton Leonard, received 
the Lit. degree in 1847. 


1938 


ROLAND P. DurHaAM, July 8 at Good Samari- 
tan Hospital, Suffern, N.Y., after a long ill- 
ness. He was director of the Rockland 
County (N.Y.) Testing and Counseling Cen- 
ter, which he established in 1947, and 
owner/director of Sunset Ranch Camp for 
children in Orford, N.H. A retired lieutenant 
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commander in the U.S. Naval Reserve, he 
was a veteran of WWII and the Korean War. 
Prior to enlisting in 1942 he was athletic 
director for four years at St. Johnsburg 
Academy in Vermont and in 1946-47 he 
headed the V.A. Guidance Center in New 
York City. 

Mr. Durham was born in New York City, 
March 3, 1916. At Oberlin he was a member 
of varsity teams in football, swimming and 
baseball. He received the M.A. from Colum- 
bia in 1939 and took additional work there 
in educational guidance 1946-49. He was a 
former secretary of the Pearl River (N.Y.) 
Rotary Club. 

He leaves his widow, Martha Parker whom 
he married in 1941, children Dr. Roland Jr., 
Dr. Gary, Dale, Peter and Martha, a grandson 
and sisters Eleanor Dibble ‘39 and Alice Ser- 
apin. 


1941 


Rev. Hoitis C. GREENE, t, June 15 in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. A Methodist minister in Ohio 
for many years, he served churches in Pow- 
hatan Point, Blue Rock, Piedmont, Collins, 
Lansing and Mt. Pleasant. From 1946 to 
1968 he was also a gateman and guard at the 
Ohio Power Co.’s Tidd plant. He actively 
worked with Boy Scout troops as commitee- 
man, scoutmaster and commissioner. 

The Rev. Mr. Greene was born in Big Run, 
Pa., Nov. 18, 1907. He received the A.B. 
from Muskingum (1936) and studied at the 
Graduate School of Theology 1938-41. He 
and Fay Powelson were married in 1935. 

In addition to his widow, he leaves three 
sons, two brothers, seven sisters and seven 
grandchildren. 


Mary JANE HumMMeEL McKeever, July 6 in Falls 
Church, Va., of a cerebral hemorrhage. She 
was born in York, Pa., April 29, 1919. Nick- 
named “Skeets” by her classmates, she ma- 
jored in phys ed and was active in intra- 
mural sports. She was secretary of WAA and 
president of O.C. Club. Shortly after grad- 
uation, she and Matthew J. McKeever were 
married. During her husband’s 20-year ca- 
reer as an Air Force officer, they lived in 
Puerto Rico, Alaska, Virginia, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, Florida and Pennsylvania. In addition 
to her husband, Mrs. McKeever leaves chil- 
dren William, Peggy, Patricia and Kelly. 


1951 


DoroTHy DANIELSON SHAW, Feb. 1 at her 
home in Avon Lake, Ohio, after a long ill- 
ness. She was born in Union City, Pa., 
July 16, 1929. From 1951 to 1957 she was 
vocal music supervisor for the Lorain Coun- 
ty (Ohio) school system and then taught for 
a year in Midland, Mich. She returned to 
teaching in the county schools in 1963, re- 
tiring three years ago because of illness. 
For eight years she was organist and choir 
director at the Avon Methodist Church and 
was junior choir director at the Lakeshore 
Methodist Church 1972-75. Mrs. Shaw also 
taught organ and piano privately. In addi- 
tion to her husband, James whom _ she 
married in 1955, she leaves children Mrs. 
Suzanne White, Brian and Richard, four 
grandchildren, her father, Jhalmer Daniel- 
son, and a sister, Mrs. Mildred Brumagin. 


Ws 


News 


1977 


Jit. HERMAN is attending U. California- 
Davis Law School (King Hall). Address: 
2506 Fair Oaks Blvd., Apt. 100, Sacra- 
mento, CA 95825. 

Lestig KeEFFER is teaching Spanish gram- 
mar and literature at St. Timothy’s School, 
Stevenson, MD 21153. She is also the pro 
at a skating rink where she will teach figure 
skating and ice dancing. 

HENRY PONG is studying dentistry at In- 
diana U. Address: Single Student Dorm, 
Room 118, 1300 W. Michigan St., Indiana- 
polis, IN 46202. 

Jacqui RICHTER is attending Loyola Medi- 
cal School. Address: 624 Bellwood Ave., 
Bellwood, IL 60104. 


1976 


Don Baxter has begun graduate work at 
U. Pittsburgh. Address: 219 Stratford, Pitts- 
burgh, PA 15206. 

WILLIAM Curry has been appointed prin- 
cipal guest conductor of the Baltimore 
Symphony. He is the youngest person to 
hold such a position with a major American 
orchestra. 

Skip CUTRELL and PAMELA STONE were 
married June 11 in Marion, Mass. Mark 
Chafetz ‘75 was best man. Randy Sailer and 
Mark Kramer, both ’77, and MICHAEL SAN- 
TORO were ushers. Armena Marderosian ’70, 
her husband, Assoc. Prof. of history Ronald 
Suny, LAURA KANTROWITZ, MIKE KRAMER, 
ALAN Frey, Andrea Barkan ’77, Eve Edwards 
‘78 and Jacob Aaron also attended the wed- 
ding. After a honeymoon in Bermuda, they 
are at home at 1301 S. Scott St., Apt. 527, 
Arlington, VA 22204. Phone: 703/979-2885. 

SCOTT FAIGEN is teaching piano as a grad 
assistant at the U. of Illinois. He is also 
on the faculty of the National Academy of 
Music and associated with the Urbana Park 
Ballet. Address: U. of Illinois, Smith Music 
Hall, Urbana, IL 61801. 


JANET FRIEDLANDER, second bassoon with 
the Dallas Symphony, has been appointed 
adjunct professor at Southern Methodist for 
1977-78. 

After doing research in neurochemistry for 
a year at Mt. Sinai Medical Center in New 
York City, JOHN GetTzow has begun a six- 
year M.D./Ph.D. program at Mt. Sinai School 
of Medicine. Address: Neurology Dept., Mt. 


Sinai School of Medicine, 100th St. and 
Fifth Ave., New York, NY 10029. 
DAN and FRAN (STEPHENSON) HOTCHKISS 


have moved to 15 Stow St., Concord, MA 
01742. Dan is taking a year off from Har- 
vard Divinity School to work as ministerial 
intern at the First Parish Church (Unitarian- 
Universalist) in Concord. Fran continues 
graduate work in oceanography at M.LT. 
and Woods Hole. 

Rosin McKee Day is teaching flute at Tow- 
son State U. and substitutes in the Balti- 
more Symphony where her husband, Tim ’74, 
is co-principal flutist. Both are members of 
the Towson Chamber Players. Last year 
Robin played flute and piccolo in the Rich- 
mond Symphony. 

Ros MALLory was a medalist in the Color- 
ado Karate Championships this past sum- 
mer while “developing a side interest in 
the milk retailing business.” Address: 925 
James Ct., Ft. Collins, Colo. 80521. 

JupITH MILLER Conlin and her husband 
have a daughter, Flannery Jean, born April 
16. Address: 1198 Park Glen Ct., Milpitas, 
CA 95035. 

CLIFTON PaGE has enrolled in the master 
of architecture program at Harvard. 
Address: 26 Powderhouse Blvd., Somerville, 
MA 02144. Phone: (617) 628-3109. 

Dick PATTON is living at 1107 Olive Vil- 
lage Ct., Olivette, MO 63132. 

Mark ’75 and ELLEN SANDE-Kerback have 
moved to 40 Stetson St., Brookline, MA 
02146. They were married in Oberlin’s 
Fairchild Chapel Jan. 30 in a service which 
was delayed 24 hours by a blizzard and full 
of beautiful music made by Oberlin friends. 
Mark has been free-lancing as a professional 
musician and is now a_ full-time music 
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teacher for the Swampscott (Mass.) schools. 
Ellen has been working part time for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
She is also studying voice privately and is the 
soprano soloist in a church choir led by Dale 
Shifler ‘77 who has entered the New England 
Conservatory. 

ELIZABETH SCHROEDER has moved to 106 
Waverly Place, New York, NY 10011 where 
she shares an apartment with Stuart Miller 
‘73. She is in her second year at NYU Law 
School. During the summer she was an in- 
tern with the N.Y. State Assembly subcom- 
mittee on city management which investi- 
gated conditions in New York City. 

STEPHEN SCHULTE is working at Surburban 
Savings and Loan in Hamilton Township, 
N.J. Address: 118 South Main St., Box 122, 
Allentown, NJ 08501. 

DONNA SLAWSON has begun law school after 
a year as a teaching assistant in philosophy 
at U. North Carolina and a summer during 
which she had a grant to participate in the 
composing workshop at Bennington College. 
Address: 102 Taylor St., Chapel Hill, NC 
27514. 

LYNNE TALLEY is studying physical ocean- 
ography at the joint MIT/Woods Hole pro- 
gram. Address: 11 Chilton St., Cambridge, 
MA 02138. Phone: (617) 547-6283. 

FLORINA TSENG is attending N.Y. State Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine at Cornell U. 
and has moved “just down the road” from 
the Cornell laboratory of ornithology where 
she hopes to do some volunteer work. 

New address: Tom SULERZzYSKI, 310 River- 
side Drive (Apt. 1205), New York, NY 10025. 
Phone: (212) 864-1700. 


1975 


BARBARA ALTERMAN Lukasavitz is teaching 
the trainable mentally impaired in Huron 
County, Mich., and working on a master’s 
in learning disabilities at Eastern Michigan. 
Address: 4851 State St., Gagetown, MI 
48735. 

Bos ATLAS completed the M.B.A. at the U. 
of Chicago in June and is a staff analyst for 
HEW’s Health Care Financing Administra- 
tion in Washington, D.C. His wife, Gloria, 
also received an M.B.A. and is working for 
HEW’s Office of Management Technology. 
Address: 8708 First Ave., Apt. 809, Silver 
Spring, MD 20910. 

Jim Davis is teaching social studies and 
coaching football at St. Martin’s Episcopal 
School in Metairie, La. Address: 4209 Divi- 
sion St., Apt. 228, Metairie, LA 70002. 

After receiving the M.P.A. from the Wood- 
row Wilson School of Public Affairs in May, 
MartTHA Davis is an assistant to the chief 
economist in the Dept. of Commerce. Ad- 
dress: 1725 17th St., N.W., #415, Washington, 
DC 20009. 

JerrY GAFFIN is working toward the M.A./ 
Ph.D. in clinical psychology at Michigan 
State. Address: Grad. Dept. of Clinical Psy- 
chology, Olds Hall, Michigan State Univ., 
E. Lansing, MI 48824. 

SusAN GOLAND has enrolled at Cornell Law 
School. She has an apartment with bay 
windows and fireplaces at 110 Parker St., 
Ithaca, NY 14850. 
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DENISE GORDON is a teacher’s aide work-, 
ing with physically handicapped children 
in the public schools of Seattle. She is also 
studying for a master’s degree and teaching 
certificate in special education at San 
Francisco State. Address: 2659 25th Ave., 
San Francisco, CA 94116. 

Date Guy, an avionics navigation special- 
ist with the Air Force, has been promoted to 
senior airman. He is assigned to a Military 
Airlift Command unit at Altus AFB, Okla. 

ANN Harsison has been living in Rich- 
mond, Va., for two years and is presently 
working with emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren at one of the state hospitals. She is 
“still trying to talk myself into going to 
graduate school but have lost that battle for 
at least another year.” Address: 3115 
Patterson Ave. (#3), Richmond, VA 23221. 

Attending the third annual 4th of July 
“blowout” on Meadowford Farm in West Vir- 
ginia were PAT IkeDA, ANNIE TOBIN, ANDY 
FERGUSON, Jerry Greenfield, Louis Weigele, 
Jay Rathbun, all ’73, Jill Gross ’74, Jeff Mc- 
Auliffe ‘76 and Mathis Szykowski. 

JeFF IRGENS and DIANE KETCHIE were 
married Aug. 13 in Charlotte, N.C. Both 
have just finished the M.Mus. at U. Illinois, 
she in vocal accompanying and coaching 
and he in piano. Jeff has a grant from the 
Deutscher Akademischer Austauschdienst 
(same competition as the Fulbright-Hays 
and sponsored by the International Institute 
of Education) and they will be living in 
Munich. 

JOHN LONG and DeBoraH Krupp have moved 
to 780 Riverside Dr., #2E, New York, NY 
10032 (Phone: 212/283-4364). John recently 
received the M.A. in political science and a 
certificate from the Russian Institute at 
Columbia and is a research analyst for the 
American Society of Corporate Secretaries. 
Deborah graduated from Barnard in Rus- 
sian last year and is working in the TV 
production dept. of an ad agency and looking 
for a publisher for her songs. 

Jim Losey returned Aug. 23 from the Truk 
Islands where he ended two years as a Peace 
Corps volunteer June 15. He stayed on to 
train 17 new Peace Corps members. Now 
he is at the Woodrow Wilson School of Pub- 
lic and International Affairs at Princeton with 
a full fellowship. 

Hirary Popte and Rick Malkowski ‘73 plan 
to be married Oct. 16 in Fairchild Chapel, 
Oberlin. See 1973 listing for details. 

Steve ROSENBERG is an investigator for the 
consumer frauds and crimes division of the 
Ohio Attorney General's office. Address: 
2664 Adams Ave., Columbus, OH 43202. 

KaTHyY SHAW Benda and her husband have 
moved to Bethany, W. Va., where he is at- 
tending Bethany College. She is teaching 
organ part time at West Liberty State Col- 
lege and working in their journalism depart- 
ment. Address: P.O. Box 105, Bethany, W. 
Va. 26032. 

GENE SHWALB spent his summer making his 
debut as a musical director at the Vokes 
Theater in Wayland, Mass., for six sold-out 
performances of “Carnival.” New address: 
22 Sparhawk St., Boston, MA 02135. Phone 
(617) 783-3156. 

ANNIE STORR is working in art education at 
the Winnipeg Art Gallery. Address: 272 
Home St., Apt. 10, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada R3G 1X3. 
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PATTY CHECKEL is teaching math at 
Lake Ridge Academy in North Ridgeville, 
Ohio. Address: 1454 West River Rd., Apt. H, 
Elyria, OH 44035. 

JaAMes CHRISTIE performed  Poulenc’s 
“Concerto for Organ and String Orchestra 
and Tympani in One Movement” as soloist 
with the Boston Pops Orchestra July 6. 
He is director of music at the Wellesley Hills 
(Mass.) Congregational Church. 

Katie DEMMER moved to 130 University 
Dr., Kent, OH 44240 (Phone: 216/673-1853), 
Sept. 1. She is doing grad work in English 
at Kent State while continuing to work in 
the chemistry dept. office. In June she took 
a 400-mile bicycle tour of Michigan’s east 
coast and Upper Peninsula. 

STEVEN and DesBoraAH (DEWoLF) Emery are 
living at 4524 Cambridge Court, Kansas 
City, MO 64110. He has been teaching 
trumpet at U. Missouri-Kansas City since 
September 1976 after receiving the M.Mus. 
at Ohio State in June 1976. She is staff 
accompanist at U. Missouri-Kansas City. 

ROBERT HERBERT is a systems analyst with 
American Airlines. Address: 539 S. Yale 
Ave., Tulsa, OK 74112. 

LaurA McDona.pD has moved from Anch- 
orage, Alaska, to Frankfort, Germany. She 
expects to return to Alaska in two years 
when her friend’s tour of duty with the FAA 
is over. Laura is working on her pilot’s 
license and hopes to become a professional 
pilot when she returns to the U.S. Address: 
6000 Frankfort am Main, Jakob Leister- 
strasse 1616, Federal Republic of Germany. 
Phone: 55-56-63. 

JOHN MAHNKE received the M.A. in Eng- 
lish from the U. New Hampshire in May. 

PauL and SUZANNE (PLAYFORD) REED have 
moved to Lorimore Apts., 235 N. Lorimier, 
Cape Girardeau, MO 63701. Suzanne is in- 
structor of voice at Southern Missouri 
State U. Paul plans to set up a teaching 
studio for woodwind instruments and is 
studying clarinet with George Silfies of the 
St. Louis Symphony and bassoon with 
Charles Fligel at U. Southern Illinois. 

Harvey RUBINSTEIN is teaching high school 
English and history. Address: 315 Union St., 
Jersey City, NJ 07304, phone (201) 432-8127. 

Jim RUTHERFORD is a mathematical statis- 
tician at the Environmental Protection 
Agency in Ann Arbor. He is a candidate 
for the Ph.D. in biostatistics at U. Michigan. 
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Lypia Cassor-a is in her third year of med 
school at U. California, San Francisco and 
“happy to be out of the lecture hall and into 
the hospital.” Address: 1440 Fifth Ave., 
Apt. 5, San Francisco, CA 94122. 

JOHN DeLANcey graduated from the U. 
Michigan Medical School June 10. He is in- 
terning in Ann Arbor. 

MICHAEL DopriNn is attending McGeorge 
School of Law, U. of the Pacific. New ad- 
dress: 3900 48th Ave., Apt. 104, Sacramento, 
CA 95823, phone (916) 391-5784. 


SeTH EATON has received the M.D. and 
the master’s in public health from U. Pitts- 
burgh. He worked three months last spring 
at the Berhorst Clinic in rural Guatemala. 
Now, he is interning at George Washington 
U. Hospital. Address: Carriage House Apts., 
No. 205, 2201 L St. N.W., Washington, DC 
20037, phone (202) 296-4723. 

LarrY ELSNER and Benita Rubinett were 
married in Austin, Tex., last March 20. 
David Elsner ’70 was best man. Guests 
included Ron Rapoport ‘69, PETER ACKER, 
Jon Gotsy and ANNA BELLE LEISERSON-Cash. 
Larry and Benita received MSW’s from 
U. Texas in May. They’re living in Austin 
where Benita is working at the New Center 
for Battered Women and Larry is seeking em- 
ployment. Address: 1404D Woodlawn Blvd., 
Austin, TX 78703. 

LINDA FIELDMAN and David Robbins were 
married May 15 in Baldwin, L.I., N.Y. Ober- 
linians at the wedding were LINDA JENETO- 
puLous Esposito and Gary Markoff ’71. Linda 
is a New York market representative for 
Warner Electric Brake and Clutch of Beloit, 
Wis., and David is assistant attorney general 
of New York. Address: 233 East 69th St., 
2J, New York, NY 10021. 

JerF Foust, M.A., was ordained a rabbi 
at Hebrew Union College June 4. He is the 
rabbi at Tree of Life Temple in Morgantown, 
W. Va., and Hillel director at U. West Vir- 
ginia. 

Jay Frey has become instructor of music 
and arts coordinator at the Harvey School, 
Katonah, N.Y., where Harry A. Dawe ’58 
is headmaster. For the past four years Jay 
has been instructor of music at the Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa., and this past year 
he was assistant to the college advisor, 
John Woodward, husband of Diane Whiteley 
‘55. The Hill School’s Class of 1977 
awarded Jay an honorary diploma for his 
“warmth, generosity and wit.” 

STELLA GRAHAM has a new job as assistant 
manager of an office and art supply store in 
Richmond, Va. She hopes to save enough 
money to go into business for herself some 
day. 

Caro ANN JOHNSON and John F. King were 
married July 16 at the home of Carol Ann’s 
parents in Amherst, Ohio. Cindy Brown ’74 
was maid of honor, Carol attends Ohio State 
Law School and her husband, who has been 
financial aid director of Sawyer Business Col- 
lege, Cleveland Heights, will study engineer- 
ing at OSU. He graduated from Hobart in 
1970. Address: 3087 Sunset Drive, Colum- 
bus, OH 43202. 

WILLIAM JuRMA has become assistant pro- 
fessor in communication arts and sciences 
at DePauw. 

Gary KEEPER is studying at Loyola Law 
School and assisting a Los Angeles attorney 
in motion picture production. Address: 
1016 North Croft Ave., Los Angeles, CA 
90069. 

ALALIA KEMPNER and Frederick Thaler 
were married last Nov. 27 in Morristown, 
NJ. Alalia now is a psychiatric nurse in 
an assessment and treatment program for 
senior citizens in Minneapolis. Fred, who 
recently received the M.D. from Brown U., 
has begun a residency in family practice at 
U. Minnesota. Address: 3615 10th Ave. 
South, Minneapolis, MN 55407. 

Rick MAatkowski and Hilary Pople ’75 
plan to be married Oct. 16 in Fairchild Cha- 
pel, Oberlin. Thomas Lanyi Zolnay ’64 will 
be best man and Diane Avery ’75 will be maid 
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of honor. Hilary will continue to use her 
maiden name. Rick works for the Social 
Security Administration and Hilary for the 
law firm of Greenberg, Keel, Lunn and 
Aronberg. They are buying a two-flat at 
1529 Morse, Rogers Park, IL 60626 and are 
“too broke to go on much of a honeymoon 
but plan to go to England next spring.” 

After a “grueling summer as his brother’s 
(Rob ’76) sparring partner in Karate” and a 
climbing expedition with Bill Little ‘72 and 
his wife, Connie, on the southeast ridge of 
Mt. Harvard (14,420) in the Colorado Rockies, 
Douc MALLory is enjoying the relative peace 
of his residence in internal medicine at the 
Mayo Clinic. Address: 2011 Viking Dr., 
Rochester, MN 55901. 

JAMES MEuNIER has moved to 131 W. 26th 
St., Apt. 12, Minneapolis, MN 55404. He 
spent the summer studying the effects of 
shoreland zoning in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin and now is in his third year of law school 
at U. Minnesota. 

STUART MILLER graduated from NYU Law 
School last spring and is a VISTA attorney 
with MFY Legal Services representing poor 
people on New York’s lower East Side. He 
lives with Elizabeth Schroeder ’76 at 106 
Waverly Place, New York, NY 10011. 


EARL PFEFFER has moved to 780 West End 
Ave., #7A, New York, NY 10025. 

MALCOLM PITTMAN is clerking this year for 
Judge Frank Murray of the U.S. District 
Court in Boston. While studying for the bar 
exam last summer he lived with BRIAN and 
Mo.tiy (SHOWMAN) O/’DONNELL. Molly is 
taking weaving courses at Boston U. Brian is 
employed by Harvard Business School and 
teaches Tai Chi Chuan part time at the U. 
Rhode Island. Malcolm’s address: 239 Com- 
monwealth Ave., #10, Boston, MA 02116. 

Joe Rouse received the Ph.D. in philosophy 
from Northwestern in June and is teaching 
at U. Maine. Address: 425 College Ave., 
Apt. 4G, Orono, ME 04473. 

RicH and Pam (Risley ’74) SALTER have a 
son, Benjamin David, born July 7. Ad- 
dress: 4540 Gifford Rd., Apt. 47-D, Blooming- 
ton, IN 47401. 

CHARLES SCHWARTZ has a grant to study 
toward a master’s degree in public health 
at the East-West Center in Honolulu. 

SANDY TILLES is playing with the newly- 
formed York Trio and freelancing in New 
York City. This past year she performed with 
Steve Reich and Musicians at Town Hall, 
on three European tours and on a DGG re- 
cording released in September. She also 
played chamber music recitals at the Albany 
Institute of History and Art and at Con- 
necticut College. She was the pianist for 
“Vivi Reviva,” a feminist music theater piece 
performed at the Lennox (Mass.) Arts Center 
in August. Sandy received the M.Mus. 
from SUNY Stony Brook in 1976. Address: 
1588 First Ave., New York, NY 10028. 

JOHN WeIL is studying law at Willmette 
U. He received the M.A. in anthropology 
from Wisconsin-Milwaukee in 1976. Ad- 
dress: 455 1/2 18th St. S.E., Salem, OR 97301. 

In September Brad WoopwortTH entered 
the M.S.W. program at Portland State. On 
an assistantship in gerontology, he is con- 
ducting a needs assessment, identifying 
resources and formulating policy recommen- 
dations as director of a senior citizens’ 
recreation project. Address: 10504 S.W. 
53rd., Portland, Ore. 97219, 
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Rev. GLEN Bocox was ordained as an elder 
of the United Methodist Church June 8 and 
received full membership in the Central 
Illinois Annual Conference at the annual ses- 
sion at MacMurray College in Jacksonville, 
Ill. He continues as pastor of the Ransom 
(Ill.) United Methodist Church. Address: 403 
E. Plumb St., Ransom, Ill. 60470. 

JaMes DECKANT graduated with distinction 
from Carnegie Mellon’s Graduate School of 
Industrial Management and has joined the 
financial staff of the Ford Motor Co. in Dear- 
born, Mich. His wife, Diane, is a medical 
social worker at Sinai Hospital in Detroit. 
Address: 35841 Woodington Ct., Apt. 40304, 
Farmington Hills, MI 48018. Phone: 313/ 
478-6880. 

Dotty Douc-as received the Ph.D. in bot- 
any from Berkeley and began teaching bot- 
any and ecology at Earlham College this 
fall. Address: Biology Dept., Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Ind. 47374. 

Horace and SALty (Bev) EMERY have a 
son, Jesse, who will be two years old 
Dec. 24. 

Mary CATHERINE FRYE graduated from 
Penn Law School in May and in August be- 
gan a two-year clerkship for the Hon. Judith 
Jamison in Philadelphia. Address: 2223 
Green St., 3R, Philadelphia, PA 19130. 

Tom Gary is an associate at the Philadel- 
phia law firm of White and Williams. Ad- 
dress: 528 Spruce St., Philadelphia, PA 

BonNiE GRAY Boulding and her husband 
have moved to R.R. 10, Box 487, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 47401. Russell is an environmental 
consultant. Bonnie is working toward cer- 
tification as a childbirth educator and 
teaching Lamaze classes. They have a son, 
Abram, who is 1 1/2. 

Vick! HAMMOND is head resident at John 
Ballantine Hall, U. of the Pacific, Stockton, 
CA 95211. 

LYNNE HERNDON has moved from Austin, 
Texas, to Boston where she is medical edi- 
tor for G. K. Hall & Co. Address: 7 Cooper 
St., Boston, MA 02113. 

ROBERT Kiotz and Deborah Lamb were 
married at Alverthorpe Manor in Jenkin- 
town, Pa., July 16. Robert is a senior soft- 
ware specialist with Digital Equipment 
Corp., specializing in medical information 
systems and_ telecommunications. Ad- 
dress: 246 W. Upsal St., Philadelphia, PA 

HENRY Limouze received the Ph.D. from 
Johns Hopkins May 27. 

Bitt Littte is in his final year of residency 
at the U. of Virginia. This past summer 
he and his wife, Connie, completed a seven 
day, 110-mile trek through the rugged Sa- 
watch Range of the Colorado Rockies, climb- 
ing Colorado’s highest peak (Mt. Elbert, 
14,433 ft.). They also ascended the south- 
east ridge of Mt. Harvard (14,420 ft.) with 
Doug Mallory ‘73. Address: 822-I Cabell 
Ave., Charlottesville, VA 22903. 

Marc and ALIcE (SESSIONS) LONOFF 
moved to 30 Wachusett Dr., Lexington, MA 
02173 in September. Alice graduated from 
Boston College Law School in May and is 
associated with the firm of Tyler, Reynolds 
and Craig in Boston. Marc is still employed 
by Charles River Associates, an economic re- 
search firm, and is working on his disserta- 
tion at M.I1.T. 

Following her marriage Aug. 6 to Everett 
Tyree (see photo and cutline), Kris PrTer- 
SON is residing at 21 N. Cedar in Oberlin 
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in Fairchild Chapel by Don L. Spencer '64t. 


Fourth generation Oberlinian, Kris Peterson ‘72, and Everett Tyree were married Aug. 6 
Tom Axtell '72 was guitarist. Pictured 


above are Kris’ brother, Eric ‘69, and his wife, Rachelle Ciesla Peterson ‘70, her parents, 
Lois Goodenough '37 and Leroy Peterson ‘38, her sister, Karen Peterson Carpenter ‘65, Tom 
and Don. Kris is wearing the dress her maternal grandmother, Florence Pearl Goodenough 
(08, wore Aug. 19, 1908, when she and Herbert Harold Goodenough ‘05 were married by 
President Henry Churchill King. Kris’ great grandparents were Herbert and Caroline 


Leonard Goodenough, both 1877. 


(44074) and continuing as an administrator 
at the Lucy Idol School in Vermilion. She 
has retained her maiden name. Everett is a 
foreman at U.S. Steel in Lorain. 

JANE REDMONT is one of five chaplains on 
a Catholic campus ministry team of 10 or 12 
people at the U. of Wisconsin’s Catholic Cen- 
ter. Address: 2209 University Ave., Madison, 
WI 53705. 

Jessica SCHORR graduated from Tufts 
Medical School in May and now is a resident 
in family practice at Duke. Address: 1443 
Newcastle Rd., Apt. B1, Durham, NC 27704. 

Mike SCULNICK has joined the law firm of 
Vedder, Price, Kaufman, Kammholz and 
Day, specializing in labor law. Address: 
1641 Third Ave., Apt. 3C, New York, NY 
10028. Phone: (212) 534-2159. 

KatHy STaGGs has a two-year grant from 
the Japanese Ministry of Education (start- 
ing last April). When she completes a six- 
month Japanese language course in Osaka, 
she will do research on her Princeton dis- 
sertation at Otani Univ. in Kyoto, a Buddhist 
university. Address: Anshu Minami Yashiki 
Cho 19-2, Yamashina-ku, K yoto-shi, Japan. 

Bit WALLACE has joined the music faculty 
at Colby College. Address: Blue Spruce 
Farm, P.O. Box 277, R.D. #1, Monmouth, ME 
04259. 

Bos and Lisa (Swanson ’74) WEIRICH have 
moved to New Orleans where Bob has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant professor of 
piano at Tulane U. Address: Music Dept., 
Dixon Hall, Tulane U., New Orleans, LA 
70118. 
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JoHN Apams is the singing, dancing, act- 
ing man in an NBC-TV after-school special 
to be aired on Channel 4 in New York some- 
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Photo by Mike Kelley. 


time this fall. After completing a 14-month 
national tour with the Bubbling Brown Sugar 
Company in which he played the part of Jim 
and the male nightclub singer, he is doing 
film work and musical theater in New York 
City. Address: 12 West 75th St., New York, 
NY 10023. 

WILLEM BRAKEL is teaching marine biology 
at the U. of Nairobi and studying Indian 
Ocean reefs. In July he completed his 
dissertation on the ecology of Jamaican 
coral reefs for the Ph.D. at Yale. Address: 
Dept. of Zoology, U. of Nairobi, P.O. Box 
30197, Nairobi, Kenya. 

Bossi Burke Corrigan received the Ph.D. 
in developmental psychology from the U, 
of Denver in December. She and her hus- 
band, Ed, have moved to Milwaukee where 
he has joined the faculty at U. Wisconsin. 
Ed was formerly a budget analyst for the 
state of Colorado. Their son, Zachary Burke 
Corrigan, will be two Feb. 13. Address: 714 
E. Lake View Ave., Whitefish Bay, WI 53217. 

Mary Louise COHEN and Jonathan Jay 
were married July 3 in Bethesda, Md. Ober- 
linians at the wedding: JuDby DeEJARNATT 
Fardig, Paul Fardig ‘69, John Laster ’72, Judi 
Miller Glasser ’72, KEN GLASSER, JENNIE 
RicHarD King and Scott King ’70. ML and 
Jonathan stopped in Boston to see BILL 
ScHuLzZ and DIANE KATZENBERG Phelps en 
route to a camping trip in Maine and Que- 
bec. ML teaches elementary school and 
Jonathan is a law student. Address: 4301 
Kentbury Drive, Bethesda, MD 20014. 

Davip EATON received the Ph.D. from 
Johns Hopkins in May. 

ALAN EpsTEIN and Carole R. Steckler were 
married July 3 in Jericho, N.Y. Alan is work- 
ing on an M.B.A. at Columbia. Address: 
542 West 112th St., Apt. 9-0, New York, NY 


10025. 


Mark NIXON received the M.B.A. and the 
M.A. in political economy from Stanford in 
June. He is a management consultant to the 
government management group of Peat, 
Marwick and Mitchell in Washington, D.C. 
Address: 5711 Alan Dr., Clinton, MD 20735. 
Phone: 301/297-5821. 

Dick PENDER has been named assistant 
director of publications/news service at 
Hiram College. He is completing the Ph.D. 
in English at Case Western Reserve and has 
been a part-time instructor in English and 
residence hall director at Hiram. 

MarsHA SCHWEITZER has moved to 1040 
Kinau St., #501, Honolulu, HI 96814. She 
continues as bassoonist and assistant per- 
sonnel manager of the Honolulu Symphony 
and a member of the Spring Woodwind 
Quintet. Completing her second season 
as soloist with the Hawaii Chamber Orches- 
tra, she performed in the Burrill Phillips 
“Concertpiece” for bassoon and_ strings 
for a series of youth and community con- 
certs on three of the major Hawaiian islands 
last May. 

JOHN Strauss, his wife, Virginia, and 
Gary Davis, members of the Luther College 
Trio, have been awarded a touring grant by 
the lowa Arts Council and the National En- 
dowment for the Arts. John also received a 
journalism award from the Educational Press 
Association. Last January he directed a 
seminar in Vienna titled “Pianos, Pianists 
and Musical Tradition in Vienna and Salz- 
burg.” 
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Nancy Becker Johnson and her husband 
have moved to Iowa, where Ken has joined 
Armour Dial in Ft. Madison. Nancy is look- 
ing for library work. Address: Route 1, 
Box 5 (111 10th St.), Golden Acres, Montrose, 
IA 52639. 

Ros and Miriam (Camp) FosHay have 
moved to 714 South Prairie, Champaign, IL 
61820. Rob recently received the Ph.D. in 
instructional development and is designing the 
curriculum for the clinical years at U. Illinois 
Medical School. Miriam completed the M.S. 
in chemistry this summer and is at home car- 
ing for daughter Elena who was a year old 
in September. 

Tom Go_p has returned to Taiwan for a 
year’s research funded by a Harvard travel- 
ing fellowship. The study, on Taiwan’s so- 
cial and economic development, is for a Ph.D. 
dissertation in sociology. Tom spent last 
year fulfilling department requirements 
and teaching a seminar for juniors major- 
ing in East Asian studies. Howard Spende- 
low ‘66 was senior tutor in the program. 

Davip HEILBRON and Patricia Ann Driscoll 
were married Aug. 6 in Oberlin. Both are 
teachers at the Oberlin Middle School. 

YVONNE HuGHes and Maurice Chandler 
were married March 25. She received the 
J.D. from U. Michigan in 1973 and was the 
first black female city attorney in the U.S. 
when she began working in Benton Harbor, 
Mich., in 1975. She is currently in private 
practice in Benton Harbor. Yvonne has twin 
daughters, Malikah and Misha Evans, who 
were four years old in July. Address: 560 
E. Empire St., Benton Harbor, Mich. 49022. 

ARTHUR LIANG is working on a master’s in 
public health at U. Hawaii. Address: 2841- 
C Kolowalu St., Honolulu, HI 96822. 
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Davip MorGANn is an economic analyst 
for an economic development district in 
southwestern Oregon. He received a mas- 
ter’s degree from the American Graduate 
School of International Management last 
December. Address: 1819 N.E. Commercial, 
#307, Roseburg, OR 97470. 

Bitt RicH has become assistant professor 
of law at the Washburn U. School of Law. 
He had been associated with the Wichita 
Legal Aid Society. 

ReG Ropcers is married to Miyoko Mi- 
yazawa of Tokyo. They are living in Bis- 
marck, N.D., where Reg teaches piano at 
Mary College. Address: Mary College, Dept. 
of Music, Bismarck, ND 58501. 

JAN TING is an assistant professor of law at 
Temple U. Law School. He was recently 
elected to the national steering committee 
of the U.S.-China Peoples Friendship As- 
sociation, a non-profit, educational organiza- 
tion with over 80 local chapters and orga- 
nizing committees throughout the U.S. Jan 
spent three weeks in the People’s Republic 
of China in August, visiting Peking, the 
Taching oilfield, Changchun, Shenyang, 
Canton and with relatives in Shanghai. 
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Bos DEVEREAUX, now beginning his fifth 


year in Iowa City, has completed course 
work for the Ph.D. in English (with a con- 
centration in Renaissance drama). His 
“significant other” is Linda Albright from 
Santa Rosa, Calif., and they have just 
bought an apartment in a cooperative build- 
ing. Linda has completed the M.A. in speech 
education and she and Bob are teaching 
freshman composition. Bob keeps up his 
acting “at a moderate pace” and has been 
playing alto recorder in a recorder-guitar duo. 
Address: 228 S. Summit, #C-5, Iowa City, IA 
52240. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 


sary, 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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STEPHEN EASTER and Karen Butler were 
married last spring in an Episcopal ceremony 
performed by Steve's father at St. John’s 
in-the-wilderness Church near Addison, 
N.Y. His mother was organist and soprano 
soloist. Steve is an attorney in Pottsdam, 
N.Y., and Karen works for the St. Lawrence 
County Environmental Management Coun- 
cil. 

DeporaH Haines is doing research and 
program development for the Chicago Ur- 
ban League. She received the 1976 Pelzer 
Award for “Scientific History as a Teach- 
ing Method, the Formative Years,” which ap- 
peared in the March 1977 issue of the 
Journal of American History. Deborah and her 
husband are living in Milwaukee where he 
teaches history at the U. of Wisconsin. Ad- 
dress: 2621 North Frederick, #203, Mil- 
waukee, WI 53211. 

STEPHEN and Helen (Hogan ’67) HOFFMAN 
are living at 280 Kenwood Rd., Chambers- 
burg, PA 17201. He is co-pastor of St. 
John’s United Church of Christ. 

EUGENE KALISH is acting with The Cam- 
bridge Ensemble, a theater in Harvard 
Square. Address: 158 Magazine St., Apt. 26, 
Cambridge, MA 02139. 

Matt RINALDI spent two months. this 
summer on a wilderness trip in the Brooks 
Range in Alaska. He continues as an ac- 
tive leftist in the Teamsters Union in Oak- 
land, Calif. His article, “Dissent in the 
Brotherhood,” appeared in a recent issue of 
Radical America. 

After 3 1/2 years as a unit secretary at 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston, 
Tory SCHMITZ moved to Houston where 
she worked for six months at the Texas In- 
stitute for Rehabilitation and Research and 
then enrolled in the nursing program at 
Texas Women’s Univ. She received the B.S. 
in December and eventually plans to go to 
grad school in nursing or public health. 
Address: 2015 McClendon, #2, Houston, 
TX 77030. 

CHRISTIE SELTZER is studying linguistics at 
U. Texas and working for United Parcel Ser- 
vice. Her special interest is the implications 
of a Technological Information Age on lan- 
guage use and the rate of language change. 
Address: 4230 Ridge Rd., Dallas, TX 75229. 

JULIAN. and Betsy (BOARDMAN) SMITH 
have a son, Adam, born May 1. Tristan 
was two years old Sept. 23. Julian received 
the M.Arch. from M.I.T. in 1976 and is a re- 
storation architect with the Canadian gov- 
ernment in Ottawa. They have purchased a 
duplex which they are converting back to its 
original single family form. Address: 29 
Second Ave., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K15 
pA eR 

Tracy Wo tr, M.D., and Kathy Vant were 
married Aug. 12 in Columbia Heights, 
Minn. Joe ADAMS was best man and Tracy’s 
father was one of the participating clergy- 
men. 


1968 
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RuTH ADLER Rosensweig, medical library 
director at St. Joseph’s Hospital and Medi- 
cal Center in Patterson, N_J., is coordinating 
the renovation and expansion of the library 
under a $50,000 National Library of Medi- 
cine resource project grant. 

LLtoYyD ETHEREDGE, assistant professor of 
political science at M.I.T., has written 


The Case of the Unreturned Cafeteria Trays, a 
booklet for teaching behavioral science to 
undergraduates. It was published by the 
National Science Foundation and the Amer- 
ican Political Science Association. 

NeAL and Donna Dee (Swartz ’67) HAMLIN 
have moved to 1606 Pinebluff Lane, Cin- 
cinnati, OH 45230. Neal is an account su- 
pervisor at Fahlgren and Ferriss Advertis- 
ing. They have two daughters, Darcy Beth, 
6 1/2, and Dana Kristen, 2 1/2. 

After six years as pastor of the North Men- 
tor (Ohio) United Methodist Church Jerr 
MattHews has been appointed associate 
minister of the Bay Methodist Church in 
Bay Village, Ohio. 

Scott OTERMAT has been elected an assis- 
tant secretary in the Hartford Insurance 
Group’s pension department. 

CHERI PapigR and Gene Goldberg of Len- 
ingrad planned to be married in Septem- 
ber. An epidemiologist in the department 
of preventive and social medicine at Tel 
Aviv U., Cheri is working on projects on 
congenital malformations and lymphomas 
in children and helping to write a book on 
Jewish genetic diseases. In July she par- 
ticipated with the Israeli national table 
tennis team in the 10th International Mac- 
cabi Games in Tel Aviv. Address: 46 Moritz 
Daniel, Apt. 6, Ramat Aviv, Israel. 

SUSAN SUSMAN has opened a law office in 
Suite 1630, 150 Nassau St., New York, NY 
10038. She specializes in immigration 
law. 

JOHN and LauREL SCHLICHTING WATKINS 
have moved to 4240 Iron Horse Trail, Color- 
ado Springs, Colo. After completing Ph.D.’s 
at the U. of Kansas this summer (John in 
math, Laurel in linguistics), John is teach- 
ing at Colorado College and Laurel has a 
temporary teaching position at Berkeley for 
the winter quarter. 


1967 


Curis ASMUSSEN is director of campus pro- 
grams at Ohio Wesleyan (Delaware, OH 
63015). 

GioriA_ BALTER Manoil has moved to 
Leavenworth, Kan., Rt. 3, Box 153C, Zip 
Code 66048, to set up a pottery studio on 
five acres of beautiful country property. 
Gloria and her husband, Bob, have recently 
adopted Michael, aged 4. Gloria resigned as 
executive director of the Cumberland County 
Mental Health Association to devote full time 
to her studio and family. 

Eric Barr, principal oboe with the Dallas 
Symphony, has been appointed adjunct pro- 
fessor at Southern Methodist for 1977-78. 

STEPHEN NorMAN received the J.D. from 
NYU in June. 


1966 


Donna AropitTi Naftalis and her husband, 
Gary, became the parents of twin sons, 
Joshua and Benjamin, April 21 — “an event 
that has brought boundless delight, endless 
steps and appetites that never cease!” Gary 
has just published a book entitled The Grand 
Jury: An Institution on Trial. Address: 336 West 
End Ave., New York, NY 10023. 

BEvERLY Biccs and David Dutton ‘64 have 
a daughter, Rebecca Elizabeth Dutton, born 
July 25. Bev and Dave direct Connoisseur 
Concerts, Spokane’s chamber music society. 
Their baroque ensemble, La Galliade, plans 
a winter tour of the mountain states. Bey 
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still teaches harpsichord at Whitworth Col- 
lege. Dave is principal oboist with the sym- 
phony and builds copies of historic keyboard 
instruments in his basement workshop. Ad- 
dress: West 124 15th Ave., Spokane, WA 
99203. 

PeteR and Laura (Powell ‘68) Kemper 
have moved from Madison, Wis., to 139 
Mountain Ave., Princeton, NJ 08540. 

SAM SHERER has formed the law partner- 
ship of Topping and Sherer at 800 18th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. He con- 
tinues development planning and neighbor- 
hood revitalization in Washington as well as 
Indonesia and Egypt. 


1965 


DONNA KANEKO Tamaki and her husband 
have purchased an old farm house located 
between Nara and Kyoto, where they are 
living with their two-year old son, Hikaru. 
Donna continues to teach at Doshisha Wom- 
en’s College in Kyoto. Address: 4-2 Jikiden, 
Miyamagi, Tanabe-cho, Tsuzuki-gun, Kyoto- 
fu 610-03, Japan. 

Becky Pierce lives in Dorchester, Mass., 
works as an Outward Bound instructor 
in Maine in the summers, teaches delinquent 
women in a detention center (starting this 
fall), runs five miles most days and 26.2 
miles on Boston Marathon days. 

DorotHy SMITH Martin and her husband 
have moved from Arlington to Lexington, 
Mass., where she is a librarian at the Fields 
Corner branch of the Boston Public Library. 
Jim has started a new job as an electrical en- 
gineer with Data General. They have pur- 
chased an older house at 30 Middle St., Lex- 
ington, MA 02175. 

JON STEINBERG has moved to 128 Fuller St., 
Apt. #8, Brookline, MA 02165 (Phone: 617] 
734-9661). He is director of housing man- 
agement and tenant services for the Mass- 
achusetts Dept. of Community Affairs in Bos- 
ton. 

IMRE SZILAGY and Janet Ramey were mar- 
ried June 17. They are living in Columbus, 
Ohio, where Janet is completing her degree 
at Ohio State. Imre is president of Ap- 
palachian Wildwaters Inc. 


1964 


Since 1973 BARBARA FaHs Charles and 
Bob Staples have been partners in a Wash- 
ington, D.C., firm specializing in museum 
exhibitions, graphic design and audio-visual 
presentations. During the Bicentennial they 
designed several major exhibitions includ- 
ing “We the People” at the Smithsonian 
Institution and “America on Stage” for the 
Kennedy Center. More recently they have 
been doing work for the Chicago Historical 
where their exhibitions, “Chicago: Creating 
New Traditions” and “Chicago Metalsmiths,” 
will be open through October. “The Federal 
City: Plans and Realities” is at the Smith- 
sonian castle through February. Barb did 
the design for Peter C. Marzio’s The Men and 
Machines of American Journalism. She con- 
tinues her interest in photographing merry- 
go-rounds and works with communities to 
help preserve or purchase carousels. 
Address: 510 11th St., S.E., Washington, DC 
20003. 

Ropert GEHNER is associate professor of 
music and music coordinator at U. North 
Carolina at Charlotte. The department of 
creative arts at UNCC houses music, art, 
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Jain the 
Oberlin 
Friends of Att 


Privileges of Membership: A relief print designed ex- 
clusively for Friends of Art by Athena Tacha, associate 
professor of art, Oberlin College. 


A copy of the Allen Memorial Art Museum Bulletin. 
(Student members are requested to call at the Museum 
curator’s office for their copies.) Discount on Museum 
catalogues and Christmas cards. 


Other privileges available to members include free ad- 
mission to film series and Christmas concert, invitations 
to Baldwin lectures, visiting artists series and the annual 
members’ acquisition party. 


Categories of Membership 

Life $150 Family (annual) 

Sustaining (annual) ... $15 Member (annual) 
Student (annual) 


O Please enroll me as a member of the Oberlin Friends of Art. 


Make checks payable to Oberlin College and mail to Allen Art Museum, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. Membership contributions are tax deductible. A sustaining or life 
membership gives privileges to husband and wife. A family membership in- 


cludes all children. 


category of membership amount enclosed 


For Oberlin Students: Box No. .......-.5+5: College Class 


THE 
OBERLIN 
INN 


Owned and operated by 
Oberlin College 


Extends A 
Cordial Welcome 
to Alumni 
and Parents 


EBC“ 


Special arrangements have been 
made for accommodations and 
meals at the price of only $39.95 per 
person, double occupancy, for any 
weekend from now through May 
t2-13. 


Alumni and parents are urged to visit 
Oberlin as often as you wish, take 
full advantage of the various con- 
certs, lectures, athletic contests or 
special events. To round out the 
weekends, accommodations at the 
Inn include: 


FRIDAY A welcome to your room 
with special refreshments, fol- 
lowed by dinner at our Country 
Inn dining room. 


SATURDAY Breakfast at Dascomb 
Hall 
Lunch at the Snack Bar 
Dinner at the Rathskellar 


SUNDAY Back to the Inn dining 
room for a breakfast of blueberry 
pancakes. The perfect way to 
end your weekend or begin your 
week. 


Please call (216) 775-1111 for res- 
ervations or send us a note with 
your reservation request. We ask a 
$10 deposit with every reservation. 
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theater and dance in an innovative program 
and Bob teaches all the brass instruments 
and is a member of the French horn section 
of the Charlotte Symphony. His wife, Mari- 
lyn, has become a reading teacher in the 


Charlotte-Mecklenburg schools. New 
address: 5801 Donegal Drive, Charlotte, 
NC 28212. 


Bos GriFFIN has an award to study to- 
ward the M.A. in Asian studies at the East- 
West Center in Honolulu. 

GarRETT K. JOHNSON received the Ph.D. 
in organic and physical chemistry from U. 
Missouri at Columbia in August. His doc- 
toral research in synthesis and x-ray dif- 
fraction led to the determination of the 
structures of two very large and previously 
unknown polyvanadate ions. During the 
current academic year he is visiting assistant 
professor in chemistry and continuing his 
research on vanadium-oxygen compounds. 
His wife, Catherine, manages a gift shop in 
Columbia and their daughter, Claudia, is now 
13. Address: 3309 Jamesdale Road, Colum- 
bia, MO 65201. 

ANNEMARIE LINKERT Briggs is teaching 
early childhood education at Northampton 
County Community College for the second 
year. She finished the M.S. in that subject 
from Indiana U. last year. Her son will be 
aged 10 next March. Address: 637 Linden 
St., Bethlehem, Pa. 18018. 

MarGareT Peters Berrio and her husband 
have moved to a house in the country which 
Mark designed and on which they are doing 
much of the work. The house is located three 
miles from the Greencastle exit of Interstate 
70. Address: R.R.#2, Box 100-B, Green- 
castle, IN 46135. 

RON RAPHAEL is teaching African and Mid- 
dle Eastern history at Texas A & M. Address: 
1805B Potomac PIl., College Station, TX 
77840. 

ANDRAS SZENTKIRALYI is assistant profes- 
sor of composition and music theory at U. 
British Columbia in Vancouver. He com- 
pleted the Ph.D. in composition at Princeton 
in 1976. Address: 5511 Presidents Row, 
Vancouver, B.C., V6T 1L5. 


1963 


BEVERLY DODSON HOUGHTON has returned 
to Ghana with USAID for a year to coordi- 
nate a research project on the role of wom- 
en in the Ghanaian economy under the joint 
sponsorship of USAID and the Ghana Na- 
tional Council on Women and Development. 
Bos is part of a research team at Columbia 
U.’s Lamont-Doherty Geological Observa- 
tory, studying the interaction of the Hudson 
River plume with the Atlantic coastal shelf. 
Bev’s address: Dept. of Sociology, U. of 
Ghana, Box 65, Legon, Accra, Ghana (West 
Africa). Bob’s: Lamont-Doherty Geological 
Observatory, Columbia U., Palisades, NY 
10964. 

RuTH LiGHty Costa has remarried and is 
living at R.D. 2, Box 127, Newton, N.J. 07860. 
She teaches vocal and general music at the 
Andover (N.J.) Regional Schools and also 
is active in the community orchestra and is 
the hornist in a newly-formed woodwind 
quintet. Her children are boys aged 14, 12, 
9 and 5. 

Fumiko Murakami, daughter of Masayo- 
SHI MuRAKAML, t, has enrolled at Oberlin. 


1962 


STEPHEN VANEK Jr. has moved from Fair- 
banks to the old Russian fishing village of 
Ninilchik, Alaska (Box 103, Zip 99639). 
Bos CHENEY and his family spent five weeks 
there last summer and Bob fished with “Tex” 
to pay for their trip. When he wrote in 
August, Tex was smoking some salmon. 

Gust WuorineN is director of pastoral ser- 
vices at Lima Memorial Hospital. Address: 
132 Parakeet Pl., Lima, OH 45801. 


1961 


JOHN HARDING, assistant professor of 
trumpet at U. North Carolina since 1968, 
is a visiting professor at U. Miami this year. 
Specializing in jazz performance, he has 
backed artists Buddy Rich, Chet Atkins, 
Perry Como, Gladys Knight and the Pips, 
the Temptations and the Four Freshman. 

BARBARA HeEIDELAUF Ward received the 
Ph.D. in Germanic studies from Boston 
College in 1976 and is assistant professor at 
Bridgewater State College in Massachu- 
setts. Her husband, Robert, also teaches at 
BSC and he is finishing his degree at Bos- 
ton College. They have daughters Kim, 14, 
and Stephanie, 4. 

Curtis Matoy, his wife, Holly, and son, 
Matthew, 3, have moved to 6162 Forty Winks 
Way, Columbia, MD 21045, to be closer to 
the Christian Fellowship to which they are 
committed. Curt is still working for the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in the charter flight area. 

CAROLYN OswWALD Kendall has taken 
a leave of absence from her job as reading 
specialist at an elementary school in Limer- 
ick, Pa, to accompany her husband to 
Brandon, Manitoba, where he has a one-year 
visiting lectureship at Brandon U. He re- 
ceived the Ph.D. in linguistics from the U. 
of Pennsylvania last May and is teaching in- 
troductory linguistics and American Indian 
languages (Cree and Saulteaux).  Ad- 
dress: Suite 409, 20 26th St., Brandon, Man- 
itoba, Canada R7B 2A1. 


1960 


RICHARD BEARSE has been promoted to 
president of Arkwright Inc., Fiskeville, R.L, 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of Ocevan der 
Grinten of Venlo, the Netherlands. He had 
been executive vice president of Arkwright 
since 1975. He is also president of Oce’s 
Canadian subsidiary, Hughes Owens Ltd., 


Montreal. Arkwright manufactures graphic 
reproduction and _ visual communication 
products. 


Wivsur B. FRANKLIN, t, has received the 
Ph.D. in theology and literature from the 
Univ. of St. Andrews, Scotland, and his 
wife, Mary Lou, has received the M.L.S. from 
Indiana U. He is minister of Union Ave. 
United Methodist Church in Alliance, Ohio. 
Address: 2417 Belleflower Drive, Alliance, 
OH 44601. 

Atice GOLDSTEIN Sargent has accepted a 
half-time position as director of the M.B.A. 
program at Trinity College to allow more 
time for consulting. Address: 4819 Dexter 
Terrace, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20007. 

Don MENzi received the Ph.D. in public 
administration from N.Y.U. in June. Spe- 
cializing in urban economics and_ public 
finance, he has been executive director of the 
New York City Manpower Planning Council 
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since 1974. Don has taught night classes at 
the New School for Social Research and 
N.Y.U. 

HarTLey NUuTTING, t, has been appointed 
vice president and registered financial prin- 
cipal of the Donald O. Smith Co., an invest- 
ment securities firm in Waterville, Maine. He 
is also editor and publisher of a market let- 
ter for investors, Nutting Reports from Maine, 
and instructor in business administration at 
Beal College, Skowhegan. 

Su—E STANDING Abbey and her husband 
have moved from “the land of the snow” 
to 9 Tipperary Lane, Ormond Beach, Fla. 
Randy, formerly a computer programmer] 
systems analyst with G_E. in Liverpool, N.Y., 
has transferred to G.E.’s Daytona Beach fa- 
cility. They have three children, Kathy, 13, 
Tom, 8, and Christopher, 5. 

The leaded glass sculpture of Emity 
STEPHENS Steele was on exhibit at the Ank- 
rum Gallery in Los Angeles last Jan. 23- 
Feb. 12. 

After 15 years of marketing with MacDer- 
mid Chemical, PETER YANNET quit his dis- 
trict managership in Cleveland to “be- 
come a Midas Muffler tycoon.” He has had 
a shop in Beaumont, Texas, for a year and a 
half. He, his wife, Anne, and daughters, 
Angie, 13, and Lisa, 8, are living at 1075 
Dowlen Rd., Beaumont, TX 77706. 


1959 


Carl C. Bracy, husband of KaTHIE BRAN- 
FIELD Bracy, died suddenly Aug. 23, 1977, 
in Columbus, Ohio. He had been executive 
director of the Ohio Foundation of Inde- 
pendent Colleges since 1967 and formerly 
was president of McKendree College (Le- 
banon, Ill.), Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and Mt. Union College. They were mar- 
ried in 1968. 

Cuartes B. Grey's son, Stuart, has en- 
rolled in the Conservatory. 

PeTER LIEBERMAN has been appointed to 
the faculty at U. Pittsburgh at Johnstown, 
where he will set up a chemistry major with- 
in the division of natural science. Address: 
Division of Natural Science, U. of Pittsburgh, 
Johnstown, Johnstown, PA 15904. 

JEROME MANDEL has been promoted to full 
professor at Clemson U. in South Carolina. 
During 1976-77 he was visiting professor at 
the U. of Haifa. While continuing to teach 
at U. Haifa half time in 1977-78, he is as- 
sociate professor at the U. of Tel Aviv. He 
says the children, Jessica and Naomi, are 
learning Hebrew much more quickly than he 
and his wife, Miriam. Address: 7 Andersen 
St., Apt. 17, Ramat Aviv, Tel Aviv, Israel. 

In August HuGH Tucker received the 
Ph.D. in education from U. Michigan. His 
dissertation area was advanced professional 
studies for clergy. He is the Protestant cam- 
pus minister at Utah State in Logan. 


1958 


DiaNe (Mikiz) Bett Sherman and Saul R. 
Gilford were married Aug. 14 in Oberlin. He 
is president of Gilford Instrument Labora- 
tories and received the Oberlin College 
Distinguished Community Service Award 
at Commencement last May. Mikie is fea- 
ture writer and assistant metro editor for the 
Elyria Chronicle-Telegram. Her daughter, 
Catherine, is a new student at Oberlin. 
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Jim Davis, associate vice chancellor of 
academic affairs at the U. of Denver since 
1975, has been appointed director of Den- 
ver’s School of Education. He is the author 
of Teaching Strategies for the College Classroom 
(1976) and Going to College: The Study of Stu- 
dents and the Student Experience (Westview Press 
1977). His wife (NANCY RoGos) teaches yoga 
and physical fitness through the U. of Den- 
ver's office of continuing education. 

BiLt and VictoriA Hoover are spending 
1977-78 at Australian National U. where 
Bill has a Fullbright to study the physics 
of transport in water. They enjoy mountain 
climbing and went up Orizaba, Ixtaccihautl, 
Popocatapetl, Malinche and Toluca last 
Christmas. 

JANE HuTCHISON, A.M., has been elected 
chairman of the art history dept. at U. Wis- 
consin-Madison. Address: 2261 Regent St., 
Madison, WI 53705. 

For the last four years ROBERT PENDLETON 
has been attending Loyola Law School at 
night while continuing to teach math full 
time at Whittier College. He received the 
J.D., cum laude, in December and passed the 
California Bar exam in February. Bob has a 
“solo” practice in downtown Los Angeles. 
His wife, Etsa, is head of technical services 
at the Whittier Public Library. Their sons, 
Bryan and Phillip, are students at Phillips 
Academy in Andover, Mass. Address: 5525 
Westmont Rd., Whittier, CA 90601. 


1957 


New students at Oberlin: Gini Fleming, 
daughter of Dr. WILLIAM and Elaine (Gini 
‘58) FLEMING; Lynne Jordan, daughter of 
Lity Wape Jordan; David Hoard, son of 
WALTER HoarbD, t. 

MArTHA MITCHELL Harper and her husband 
have moved to 150 Dickinson Dr., Wheaton, 
IL 60187. Bill has been promoted to vice 
president for planning and administration 
for the Amoco Chemical Corp. in Chicago. 


1956 


New students at Oberlin: Sandra Allen, 
daughter of Nota NIckRENZ Allen; Catherine 
Sherman, daughter of TOM SHERMAN; Cheryl 
Stevenson, daughter of Dr. GEORGE STEVEN- 
SON. 

MARGARET CONOVER Hiser and her husband 
are living in Douglas, Wyo., where Douglas 
has been working for the U.S. Forest Ser- 
vice. Margaret is co-director of the Converse 
Co. Child Care Center. Their children are 
Lucie, 17, Bill, 14, Tim, 10, and Craig, 8. 

Nancy Kester Neale received the D.S.W. 
from U. Utah last June qualifying for the 
scholastic honorary, Phi Kappa Phi. She 
gave the social work commencement talk on 
behalf of the doctoral candidates at the re- 
quest of the social work faculty. Nancy con- 
tinues her private practice in Salt Lake City 
and regularly teaches graduate and con- 
tinuing education classes. She is an Oberlin 
alumni admissions rep. She and her hus- 
band, Russ (Dartmouth ’50), have children 
Leda, 17, Erica, 15, and Graham, 13. 

JoANN SEBESTA Atwood received the B.A. 
in performance, music education and linguis- 
tics from American U. of Puerto Rico last 
May. Two other family members received 
undergraduate degrees at the same time, 
her son Michael from U. Hawaii and son 
Daniel from Colegio San Jose. Daughters, 
Janet and Sarah, attend San Jose State and 


Colegio San Jose, respectively. Her hus- 
band, Don, directs the ocean chemistry lab of 
NOAA/AOML in Miami. JoAnn plans to do 
graduate work at U. Miami. Address: 730 
Myrtlewood, Key Biscayne, Miami, Fla. 
33149. 


1955 


New students at Oberlin: Susan Brenneis, 
daughter of NORMAN and JOANNE (ULRICH) 
BRENNEIS; Eric Huffman, son of ROBERT 
and Marion (Long ‘’57) HurrMaANn; Sharon 
Stein, daughter of RUTH PERLSTEIN Stein; 
Tracey Scherzer, daughter of LYNETTE EISEN- 
BACH Scherzer. 

Naomi Dacen Bloom and her husband, 
Ronald, are leading an eight-week course, 
“Couple Assertiveness,” this fall at The 
Education Cafeteria in Baltimore. Naomi al- 
so is offering a course called “Stress Man- 
agement for Women” at the Towson (Md.) 
YMCA where she also is teaching “Asser- 
tiveness Training for Women.” At the Dis- 
placed Homemaker Center in October, she is 
offering “Liking Yourself: Consciousness- 
Raising for Middle-Aged Women.” Her 
husband is leading a group of “Men in 
Transition.” They are currently working on 
a practical book about their extensive work 
with couples. Naomi is in private prac- 
tice counseling women and has taught at 
most of the community colleges in metro- 
politan Baltimore. Her husband is on leave 
this semester as associate professor of 
education at Morgan State U. He was as- 
sistant professor of education at Oberlin 


1967-69. Naomi founded the Education 
Cafeteria in 1972. 
RICHARD THOMPSON, pastor of South- 


minster Presbyterian Church in Glen Ellyn, 
Ill., has been elected head of the local high 
school board of education. His wife, Mar- 
GARET OrMsBY Thompson, has completed 
her first year at Loyola Law School. Their 
son, Mark, now a senior in high school, 
recently won a $9,600 college scholarship 
in the national American Legion oratorial 
contest. 


1954 


New students at Oberlin: James Grevatt, 
son of WALTER GrEVATT Jr., A.M.t, and 
MARGARET VIETH GREVATT; Jeffrey Sears, 
son of STEPHEN SEARS and GRACE FISHER 
Easton. 

Ray Downs is headmaster at the American 
School in Tokyo. 


HELP WANTED 
Interested in counseling Oberlin 
students and recent graduates on 
the “how to” of entering your career 
field? If so, we need you as an 
alumni counselor in the Career 
Counseling Program. For more 
information, send this coupon to 
the Alumni Association, Bosworth 


Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


1953 


New students at Oberlin: Margaret Dole, 
daughter of ELIZABETH GREENSMITH Dole; 
John Douglass, son of Fenner ‘42 and JANE 


FETHERLIN Douglass; Dean Foster, son of 
Mary DeNzINE Foster; Joel Karr, son of 
ANNORA KirscH Karr; Cynthia Weikart, 


daughter of Davin WEIKART; Curtiss Wil- 
liams, son of Dr. MELviILLE and Lee (Logan 
55) WILLIAMS. 


1952 


New students at Oberlin: Jill Dreeben, 
daughter of Ropert DreeBen; Seth Chapler, 
son of HarotD Cuapier; Carol Gallup, 
daughter of Davip and Padmasani (Jothi- 
muttu ‘57 A.M.) Gat.up; Robert Heingartner, 
son of ALEXANDER and Elinor (Bower ‘53) 
HEINGARTNER; Judith Seligson, daughter of 
PAUL SELIGSON. 

MartTIN and DorotHy (WILLIAMS) DOUDNA 
are living at 181 S. Wilder Rd., Hilo, HI 
96720. A faculty member at U. Hawaii Hilo 
College, Martin is doing sabbatical research 
in Ann Arbor during the fall semester. 
Dorothy is studying the Japanese language. 
Prior to going to Ann Arbor, they spent the 
summer in New Britain, Conn., with their 
three daughters who entered grades 1, 5 
and 9 this fall. Martin’s book, Concerned 
About the Planet (Greenwood Press), will be 
published in November and his second play 
will come out next spring (Abington Press). 


1951 


Ruth Burley, daughter of Bruce BurLey, 
has enrolled at Oberlin. 

Eart Littie, choral direc- 
tor at Ft. Pierce (Fla.) Cen- 
tral High School, has been ap- 
pointed to the executive 
council of the Florida Alliance 
of Arts Education. He 
recently directed the school’s 
mixed chorus, men’s chorus and girls’ chorus 
in the state vocal finals and they won 
unanimous #1 Superior ratings from each 
panel of judges. 

Since 1974 JuLe SiBLEY has been director 
of the Human Resources Administration in 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., which has taken over 
coordination of the city’s social services. 
She has organized a senior citizens’ cen- 
ter and nutrition program, minibus trans- 
portation to medical facilities, a survey of 
elderly and low-income housing needs and 
preliminary work on a federal rent-subsidy 
program. Recently Jule lead a community 
protest when United Hospital in Newburgh, 
N.Y., which serves the Mamaroneck area, 
planned to close its maternity ward. 


1950 


ANN Bonar Blalock has completed a 
second graduate degree in social policy and 
research at U. Washington. She now is em- 
ployed as an evaluation researcher by one of 
the state of Washington’s new gubernatorial 
cabinet appointees. Ann and her husband, 
Tad, a sociology professor at U. Washington, 
were part of last January’s Oberlin alumni 
tour to Russia. Their daughter, Susan Lynne, 
is a senior at Oberlin. 
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New students at Oberlin: Bennett Broder, 
son of ARTHUR BropeR; William Cumming, 
son of Dr. WILLIAM and MariLyNN_ (BEN- 
SON) CUMMING; Linda Ferreira, daughter of 
RicHARD and Julia (Hail ‘51) FERREIRA; 
Amy Stine, daughter of Dr. Oscar and 
Janet (Brown ‘49) Stine; Gerald Wilson, son 
of Dr. IAN and SYDNE (VAN WINKLE) WILSON; 
Elizabeth Wyllie, daughter of JAMES and 
Nancy (GEIBEL) WYLLIE. 

W. Mer-e Hit has resigned the presidency 
of Columbia College. When he became 
president in 1965 it was a two-year women’s 
institution named Christian College. In 
1969-70 it changed its name and became a 
four-year coeducational school. He joined 
the faculty in 1963 as dean. 


1949 


SALLY ROMER EvANsS has become music 
librarian at Amherst College’s Vincent 
Morgan Music Library. For the past year, 
she has been on special assignment in the 
music library. She previously was a cata- 
loger in the Robert Frost Library. 

New students at Oberlin: Dale Mathews, 
son of THOMAS MATHEWS; David Schorr, son 
of Atice Kross Frankel. 

Rev. EpwarpD SCHULTE, pastor of the Allen- 
town (N.J.) Presbyterian Church, cele- 
brated his Silver Jubilee in the ministry 
June 26. His son, Stephen ’76, took part in 
the service attended by relatives from Ohio 
and church members from Phillipsburg, N_J., 
where Ed was ordained July 11, 1952. His 
wife, Jean Tollison Schulte “46, and her 
students presented an organ and piano re- 
cital at the church June 4. 

Kay WERNER Simonson writes from France, 
“We continue to enjoy the calm and beauty 
of our rural Burgundy homesite. Our 
oldest child, Elizabeth, 21, was married last 
summer to a young man from Beaune and is 
in her third year at the U. of Paris. Tom, 
19, passed his baccalaureat exams with 
honors and has gone on to higher math 
studies. Steve, 17 1/2, is in his final lycee 
year in Dijon and Patricia, 12 1/2, is into the 
equivalent of eighth grade.” Kay teaches 
English in French public schools and in adult 
education classes. Address: Gissey-sous- 
Flavigny, 21150 Les Laumes, France. 


1948 


ALLEN HEININGER has been promoted to vice 
president for research and development at 
Monsanto in St. Louis, Mo. A chemist with 
Monsanto since 1952, he was most recently 
director of the corporate R & D technical 
staff. 

New students at Oberlin: Gail Kennedy, 
daughter of Melville ‘38 and Luetta Mc- 
CALLA Kennedy; David Lepow, son of MARTY 
Lirson Lepow; Timothy Uyeki, son of 
EuGeNe Uyeki; Gretchen Varga, daughter 
of EsTHER PFISTER Varga. 

HowarpD KINGSLEY has been promoted to 
assistant professor of early childhood, ele- 
mentary and secondary education at Fitch- 
burg State College in Massachusetts where 
he has taught since 1974, 

Wayne LonsporF has been appointed vice 
president and general merchandising man- 


ager of L.S. Good Michigan Stores in 
Lansing. 


Dan Lyons has joined Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. in Akron as director of training. 
He and Mary have moved to 3109 Stanley 
Rd., Akron, OH 44313. 


1947 


ELEANOR Deyo Deck and sons Rick and 
Steve stayed overnight in Oberlin just two 
days after the “cluster” reunion last spring. 
The were en route home from Rick’s 
graduation summa cum laude from Ma- 
calester College. He now is in Columbia 
Law School. Son David is a senior at Bates 
after spending his junior year at Waseda U. 
in Tokyo. Rick also spent his junior year at 
Waseda, following two years at Ripon. 


1946 


William Friedman, son of ArT and Bess 
(Lucas ‘49) FRIEDMAN, is a new student at 
Oberlin. 

ARDEN MiILter, M.D., has been named 
chairman of the department of maternal and 
child health in the School of Public Health 
at U. North Carolina at Chapel Hill. A 
professor in the department since 1966, he 
was vice chancellor for health sciences until 
1971. He also teaches pediatrics in the 
School of Medicine. 


1945 
KATHERINE PieRCE Parkes earned the 
L.S.M.S. from Columbia in 1968, was 


librarian of the Institute of Judicial Ad- 
ministration in New York until 1975, and now 
is librarian of the National Housing and Eco- 
nomic Development Law Projects in Berkeley, 


Galif. 


1944 


Karen Schwartz, daughter of ELEANOR 
GALISON Schwartz, is a new student in the 
Conservatory. 

LORRAINE PRUETT Pemberton has been ap- 
pointed director of membership and public 
relations for the YWCA of the National Capi- 
tal Area. Address: 1311 Delaware Ave., 
S.W., #S-246, Washington, D.C. 20024. 


1943 


Rev. JOHN Rose, t, has become minister 
of the Congregational Church of Christ in 
Port Byron, Ill. During the last four years 
he was involved in group therapy work for the 
Illinois Department of Correction. 


1942 


New students at Oberlin: John Douglass, 
son of FENNER and Jane (Fetherlin ‘53) 
Douctass; Ellen Loerke, daughter of BILL 
LOERKE. 

Burt KNAUFT, a corporate vice president 
of Aetna Life and Casualty, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Hartford (Conn.) 
School Board’s long term planning commit- 
tee. 

MarGArRET Rusy McKee and her husband 
have moved to 22909 East 78 St., Broken 
Arrow, OK 74012. She is still teaching in- 
strumental music to fifth and sixth graders 
in the Tulsa public schools. In addition to 
teaching graduate musicology and French 
horn at the U. of Tulsa, Bill has become 
involved in computer music. 
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Since retiring in 1972 Tom BaLpwin and 
his wife, Gracey, have been living in the 
Florida Keys where he is painting water- 
colors, sailing and building sailboats. Tom 
left the Air Force in 1964 with the rank of 
Lt. Col. after 24 years as a pilot and staff 
officer in the U.S., Philippines, Okinawa, 
Japan and Alaska. From 1964 to 1972 he 
worked for the Hexcel Corp. of Dublin, 
Calif., as production manager, plant man- 
ager and cost estimating supervisor in the 
manufacture of honeycomb. Address: 58 
Sunset Rd., Key Largo, FL 33037. 

Jot CREIGHTON has been elected vice 
president-general counsel of the Harris Corp., 
producer of communication and information 
handling equipment. He has been general 
counsel of the Cleveland-based firm since 
1968. 

Ray Miratpi has been elected president of 
the Lorain County (Ohio) Bar Association. 
His son, James, graduated from Duke Law 
School this year and his other son, David, 
is a student at Ohio State Law School. 


1939 


CarL and DorotHy (JONES) SCHNEIDER 
have moved to 389-A Gilbert St., Ridgewood, 
N.J. 07450. Dorothy, formerly dean at Wil- 
son College in Chambersburg, Pa., has 
been appointed dean of Marymount College 
in Tarrytown, N.Y. Carl is dean of the 
Graduate School, Montclair State College in 
New Jersey. 


1938 


Gail Kennedy, daughter of Met and 
Luella (McCalla ’48) KENNEDY has enrolled 
at Oberlin. 


1937 


William Catlin, son of STANTON CATLIN, has 
enrolled at Oberlin. 

After 30 years in Chicago, BoB DIEHM 
has moved to 2727 Tachevah Dr., Apt. 17, 
Santa Rosa, CA 95405. He took early re- 
tirement from Allstate Insurance Dec. 31, 
1976. 


1936 


GERTRUDE CODDINGTON Davis has retired 
after 20 years as head librarian at Mary 
Baldwin College in Staunton, Va. During 
her tenure the library grew from 33,000 to 
128,000 volumes. She also assisted in the 
planning of the Martha S. Grafton Library 
opened in 1968. 

Charles Creegan, son of ROBERT CREEGAN, 
is a new student at Oberlin. 

RuTH FREEMAN Gudeman and her hus- 
band have moved from Massapequa, N.Y., 
to 411 Schumann Dr., Sebastian, FL 32958, 
following her husband’s retirement from 
Grumman Aircraft. Ruth plans to continue 
her flute playing and teaching in Florida. 

Bit Kipp has been elected chairman of 
Stephan & Brady Inc., an advertising and 
public relations firm based in Madison, Wis., 
and has assumed operational responsibilities 
of the firm. Bill had retired last December 
after four years as secretary of the Wis- 
consin Department of Business Develop- 
ment. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


For members and their immediate families presents 


DELUXE 


April 18—25, 1978 * 
Cleveland & Cincinnati 
Departures 


$549 


(+ 15% Tax & Service) 
Per person-Double occupancy 
Single Supplement - $100.00 


Your Trip Includes- 


e Round trip jet transportation to Tahiti (French 
Polynesia, the enchanting islands of the South 
Pacific) via Trans International Airlines DC-10 
(meals and beverages served aloft**). Stereo 
music and in-flight movies available at a nominal 
charge 
Traditional Tahitian Welcome(flowers, music, etc.) 
Welcome Mai Tai reception 

e Deluxe accommodations at the Hotel Tahara’a 
or the Tahiti Beachcomber (or similar) 
Complimentary chaise lounges 
Exciting low cost optional tours available 
to Moorea, Bora-Bora, etc. 

U.S. Departure Tax ($3.00) included 

e All gratuities for bellboys and doormen 

e Allround trip transfers and luggage handling 
from airport to hotel 

e Free time to pursue your own interests; 
no regimentation 

e Experienced Escort and Hotel Hospitality 
Desk, staffed by on-site team of professionals 


e Optional Meal Plan available upon request 


| + ilable at a nominal charge. 
on arrival Alcoholic beverages available g 
tTahiti departure tax of approx. $7.50 not included. 
* Due to the Tahitian time zone difference, when you return 
from Tahiti, you arrive the following day. 


For further information, write or call: Midge Brittingham, Executive Director, Alumni Association, 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 PHONE: (216) 775-8692 
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Betty McC.intock Yarrow will be back 
in the states by Christmas after 1 1/2 years 
of teaching on Mindanao in a Muslim com- 
munity. She has been “sharing triumphs 
and woes and support systems” with Shansi 
rep Lindy Washburn ’75. En route home to 
her four children and five grandchildren, 
Betty is visiting other UCC Board of World 
Ministries projects in S.E. Asia, India and 
Turkey and spending holidays in Athens, 
Rome and England. After that, she’s ready 
for more volunteerism. 

Davip PINKNEY has been selected as the 
U. Washington’s second annual Faculty 
Lecturer and will make his presentation Oct. 
16. Each lectureship includes an_ honor- 
arium of $2,500 from private funds. A 
member of the UW faculty for the last 12 
years, Pinkney is regarded by historians at 
other universities as “the ablest scholar now 
working in early 19th century French” and 
“the best American historian of France.” 
He has a fellowship for independent study 
and research from the National Endowment 
for the Humanitaries this year to study 
French history in the early and middle 
1840's. 


1935 


OLGA ANGEVINE Sasso has joined the 
Leisure Village Community (527 A Ports- 
mouth Drive, Lakewood, NJ 08701) where 
she can “bang on my piano to my heart's 
content without disturbing anyone.” 

CHARLES H. FINNEY has stepped down as 
chairman of fine arts at Houghton College 
after 27 years (31 on the faculty) but con- 
tinues as organist in residence for 1977-78. 

JOHN HAMILTON has retired after teaching 
biology at Park College for 31 years. During 
his tenure he served as acting dean on two 
occasions but preferred the “frustrations and 
rewards of a teacher to the hassles of an 
administrator.” John and his wife (DoroTHY 
Pierce) will continue to reside at 6611 N. 
Platte Hills Rd., Parkville, MO 64152. 

WALTER HELLER is one of 20 members of 
the new Carnegie Commission on the Future 
of Public Broadcasting. 


1934 


Grace HAGEMAN resigned from Condo- 
minium Management Inc. last December 
to become program coordinator for the 
Volunteer Talent Pool and Training Center, 
a United Way agency in Sarasota. Officially, 
she works from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., but “in 
practice it’s before and after hours and often 
evenings — a great experience in com- 
munity development.” 

Rev. ELDRED JOHNSTON has retired after 
four years as an alcoholism counselor at 
Maryhaven, a long-term treatment center 
for females in Columbus, Ohio. Prior to 
working at Maryhaven, he served for 21 years 
as rector of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in 
Columbus. Address: 3476 Kirkham Rd., 
Columbus, OH 43221. 


1933 


Betty GRiNDLAY Cover, k, retired in June 
as kindergarten teacher in the Liberty School 
System (Trumbull County, Ohio). 


Lawrence N. Wuite married “a Cherokee 
doll from Ohio” last March 21 and they have 
moved to Apt. 181 at 1112 W. Beacon Road, 
Lakeland, Fla. 33803. Lawrence has been a 
resident of Lakeland since April 1976. He 
retired as supervisor of the UCLA Extension 
Art Studios in September 1975. Now, he 
says he has “settled down to serious loving 
and prereginating.” He claims that he is 
becoming much like an uncle, nine times 
removed, Peregrine White, 1620-1704, 
“the meanest man in the Plymouth Colony.” 


1932 


MARGARET MATLACK Kiesel, A.M., is “fic- 


tionalizing” her book on Lucy Stone (A.B. 
1847) at her agent’s suggestion. 

From June 1974 through November 1976 
MARIETTE SIMPSON was in Honduras 
with the Peace Corps teaching and helping 
to administer the Victoriano Lopez School 
of Music. She has now returned to her home 
in Emporia, Kan. Mariette taught in the 
music department of the College of Emporia 
for 26 years. 

James W. WessteR has retired and has 
moved from Deerfield, Ill., to 401 E. Drift- 
wood, Palm Harbor, Fla. 33563. 


1931 


DorotHy Boyers, A.M., and her husband, 
Hayden, emeritus professor of French, ob- 
served their 50th wedding anniversary 
Sept. 5 at the party room in College Park 
Manor in Oberlin. 

NEWELL STANNARD received the 1977 Dis- 
tinguished Achievement Award of the 
Health Physics Society July 7. Widely known 
for his contributions to the understanding 
of the effects of radiation on living orga- 
nisms, he retired in 1975 as associate dean 
for graduate studies and professor of radiation 
biology, biophysics, pharmocology and 
toxicology at the U. of Rochester Medical 
Center. 


1930 


M. Frank Love sold his accounting 
practice this year. He still does some tax 
work and consulting, but his chief efforts 
now are in assisting his wife, Dr. Mary C. 
Love, demonstrate true de-toxification of 
addicts and the physical aspects of toxicity 
and its treatment. 


1929 


Brice Hayes, president of Hayes Re- 
search Foundation, has received the Rich- 
mond, Ind., Lions Club community service 
award. He developed Hayes Regional 
Arboretum for public use and was instru- 
mental in bringing Indiana U. East to 
Richmond. He has also aided Earlham 
College and the Society for the Preservation 
and Use of Resources. 

F. Joachim Weyl, husband of MArTHA 
Bowpitcu, died Aug. 20. He was a graduate 
of Swarthmore and Princeton and former 
chief scientist for the Office of Naval Re- 
search. Mr. Weyl also taught math at 
Indiana U. and had been acting president 
of Hunter College in New York. In addition 
to his wife, he leaves two daughters. The 
Weyls were married in 1940, 


1928 


Curtiss Williams, grandson of Hoyt and 
Elizabeth (Curtiss ‘30) LOGAN, has en- 
rolled at Oberlin. His parents are George 
‘53 and Lee (Logan 55) Williams. 

CuHuck MosuHer has ended his brief re- 
tirement to become executive director of the 
House Committee on Science and Tech- 
nology. As congressman he had served on 
the committee since 1961 and on its pre- 
decessor, the Science and _ Astronautics 
Committee. Prior to receiving this appoint- 
ment Chuck had planned to be visiting 
professor at U. California, San Diego at La 
Jolla this fall. He has also been elected a 
director-at-large for the Marine Technology 
Society and was recently reappointed to the 
national advisory council of the National 
Science Foundation. 


1924 


TIMOTHY Mar was in Oberlin Sept. 7 to 


give a lecture and demonstration at Asia 
House on the Chinese art of face reading, 
“Everything you always wanted to know 
about physiognomy.” 


PICTORIAL 
MEMORIES 
of OBERLIN 


104 pages of photos. Reminds you 
of things you may have forgotten 
and tells you historical things you 
may not have known. Delightful gift 
for anyone ever associated with 
Oberlin, town or gown. 


$5.50 Postpaid 


Order from Editor, Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 
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Lewis McKippen has just completed more 
than a year as interim pastor in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Lonoke, Ark., and the 


church now has called a permanent pastor. 
Le aaa 


1921 
SS ee ee eee 
Arthur S. Wilmurt, husband of Lucite 
Deiss Walker, died June 19 in Salem, Ohio. 
They were married in 1964. He was formerly 
an advertising materials salesman and he 
retired in 1953. They lived in Leetonia, 
Ohio. 


1920 


New students at Oberlin: Margaret Dole, 
granddaughter of HELEN Drew Greensmith 
and the late Horace Greensmith ’21 and 
daughter of Elizabeth Greensmith Dole ’53; 
Sarah Nelson, granddaughter of CALLa 
GILLARD Nelson. 


£919 


LioyD W. BurNeEson’s wife, the former 
Viola Schnitzer, died unexpectedly Aug. 28 
in Oberlin. They were married Dec. 14, 
1974, in Cincinnati where she had been an 
agent for Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. She was born in Mansfield, Ohio, July 
26, 1897, and was a high school classmate 
of Lloyd’s. 


1915 


During the last four years LAWRENCE 
SCHAUFFLER has been perfecting his method 
for photographing microscopic items. Much 
of his work has been recording the unique 
shapings, colors and _ transformations of 
crystals. 


1910 


When LYNN GnriFFITH ended his 34-year 
career as a judge upon completion of his 
term as an Ohio Supreme Court justice nearly 
13 years ago, he returned to the practice of 
law because “I enjoy associating with 
attorneys and following trends and new 
decisions.” He will be aged 91 in October and 
he still works a full five-day week at the 
offices of his law firm in Warren, Ohio. 
“I don’t do trial work anymore but I am in- 
volved in wills, counseling and advising 
younger members of the bar and our firm,” 
he told the Youngstown Vindicator recently. 


1907 


R. DEANE SHuRE has written A Pennsylvania 
Track Walker, a fact-fiction storyette describing 
the heroic experiences of Kurt Waltke as he 
patrols a section of railroad track near 
Harrisburg, Pa. In addition to his routine 
duties of clearing the track and warning 
engineers of trouble, he captures an es- 
caped prisoner, saves a small child by 
arranging for an emergency appendectomy, 
and organizes a bucket brigade to put out a 
fire at a neighbor’s house. The booklet 
also contains illustrations of Pennsylvania 
Dutch hex signs. 
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MUSIC FROM OBERLIN 


Thirty-four radio stations in the United States now 
broadcast the weekly series of programs, “Music from 
Oberlin,” sponsored for the 12th year by the Oberlin 
College Conservatory of Music. Programs are drawn 


STATE Cry STATION 
Alabama Huntsville WLRH 
California San Francisco KALW 
Colorado Denver KVOD 
OH Gi Washington WETA 
Iowa Ames WOI 
Cedar Falls KHKE 
Illinois Chicago WNIV 
Dekalb WNIU 
Indiana Indianapolis WIAN 
Kentucky Louisville WFPK 
Maine Portland WDCS 
Michigan Interlochen WIAA 
Minnesota Public Radio Network 
Missouri Clayton KFUO 
Rolla KUMR 
New York Buffalo WNED-FM 
Rochester WXXI-FM 
Ohio Athens WOUB-FM 
Cleveland WCLV 
Columbus WOSU 
Toledo WGTE 
Oklahoma Stillwater KOSU 
Oregon Portland KBPS 
Pennsylvania Wilkes-Barre WYZZ 
Hershey WITF 
Tennessee Memphis WKNO 
Virginia Norfolk WTGM 
Washington Pullman KWSU 
Seattle KING-FM 
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COUNTERCULTURES 


continued from page 20 


permitted and ritualized frame of 
reference — the classroom. 

How can we account for these 
sanctioned, even sponsored, devi- 
ations from the established cultures, 
these culturally circumscribed 
countercultures? They are most 
commonly seen as cultural inven- 
tions that serve, whatever their ori- 
gins, as lightning rods. Gluckman 
described rituals of rebellion that 
blatantly subverted the usual moral 
and sexual norms as cathartic re- 
lease mechanisms that lowered an- 
ger and resentment (1954). It 
seems paradoxical, Wallace notes, 
that some people should be per- 
mitted, even required, to do the 
“wrong” thing, the culturally for- 
bidden. “The paradox, however, 
is only a seeming one, for the ulti- 
mate goal is still the same: the main- 
tenance of order and stability in so- 
ciety. 

These explanations seem to me to 
be, at best, incomplete. Rites of 
opposition express a contradiction 
in society. They do not resolve that 
contradiction, but give voice to 
strongly ambivalent feelings. They 
often contain sharp criticisms of the 
social order, allowing some persons 
to express values that stand as po- 
tential reversals of the dominant 
values. This keeps such values alive 
while not compelling the partici- 
pants to see themselves wholly in 
terms of them. 

As Victor Turner puts it, describing 
the contemporary “rock” experi- 
ence: “The — structure-dissolving 
quality of liminality is clearly pres- 
ent .. (Turner, 1974:263). He 
then goes on to note that the “rock” 
experience is ancient, arguing 
against those who suppose that con- 
temporary rock music, with its ac- 
companying group experiences and 
multiple stimuli, is unique. “. . . 
Anthropologists the world over have 
participated in tribal ‘scenes’ not 
dissimilar to the rock ‘scene’ . 
‘synnaesthesia,’ the union of visual, 


auditory, tactile, spatial, visceral 
and other modes of _ percep- 
tion... , 1s found in tribal ritual 


and in the services of many a mod- 
ern religious movement. Arthur 
Rimbaud, one of the folk heroes of 
the counterculture, would have ap- 
proved of this as ‘un deréglement 
ordonné de tous les sens,’ ‘a systematic 
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derangement of the — senses.’ ” 
(Turner, 1974:264). Asa writer for 
the Oracle put it: “imagine tasting 
G-minor.” 


Countercultures are variously re- 
garded as engines of social change, 
symbols of change, or mere faddist 


epiphenomena. There are several 
ways to examine this disagree- 
ment. 


One way to study the connection 
between social change and opposi- 
tional movements is to glance at 
genetic mutations, which stand as 
powerful analogies to countercul- 
tures. If we take them as suggestive 
hints about similar processes that 
occur on the cultural level, study of 
these analogies can help us to de- 
scribe, if not to explain, countercul- 
tures. 

Biological systems are self- 
reproducing, but they are not 
closed systems. In addition to 
natural genetic variations they 
experience drastic discontinuities. 
Most mutations are maladaptive; 
and individuals whose genes are thus 
modified are less likely to survive 
or reproduce than more standard 
members of the species, so long as 
the environment, remains stable. 
If there are significant changes in 
the environment, however, indi- 
viduals carrying the mutant gene 
may have a survival advantage. 


In The Immense Journey, Loren 
Eiseley beautifully described the 
evolution of a deviant fish, the 


Snout, at a time some 300 million 
years ago when waters were reced- 
ing from many parts of the planet. 
With his stubby fins and mutant 
lung, he was not a very successful 
fish, so long as water was every- 
where; but in the changing environ- 
ment, more elegant fish were dying 
of oxygen starvation in the “prime- 
val ooze.” As Eiseley pointed out, 
descendants of the Snout, the poor 
bog-trapped failure, dominated the 
earth millenia later, for ” 
among those gasping, dying crea- 
tures, whose small brains winked out 
forever in the long Silurian drought, 
the Snout and his brethren sur- 
vived” (Eiseley, 1957: 52-53). Thus 
some individuals may have in- 
herited, by chance, a capacity to 
resist a new environmental threat or 
to exploit a new environmental op- 
portunity superior to more “normal” 
members of the species. Animals 
with long necks may get nothing for 


their pains if most of the foliage is 
near the ground; but if low bushes 
are destroyed by environmental 
change or taken over by competi- 
tors, its pays to be a giraffe. The 
trouble is that the environment may 
continue to change; and the giraffe, 
who has his neck stuck out for good, 
can then be in trouble. In terms of 
our topic, the critical question is: 
Do modern industrial societies have 
their cultural necks stuck out too 
far in a rapidly changing world? 
Do they have sets of recessive or 
deviant values, a sufficiently rich 
supply of cultural mutations, to 
furnish modes of life appropriate 
to new environments? Or are most 
of those mutations harmful? 

Since it is difficult to believe that 
the individual-societal-environmental 
system is as well balanced as the 
organism-environment system, we 
ought not to assume that most cul- 
tural deviation, like most mutation, 
is maladaptive. Nor should we as- 
sume the opposite, after the fashion 
of those who believe that any kind 
of change is preferable to stability. 
Some cultural deviations, like most 
mutations, are lethal. 

Most social scientists today 
believe that rigidity is a greater 
threat than are cultural mutations. 
As Donald Campbell has argued, in 
an important paper, social scientists 
and psychologists may be over- 
eager . to discover and be- 
lieve antitraditional, antirepressive 
theories”; they may be especially 
receptive to “ ... the prohedonic 
message of liberation.” (Campbell, 
1975: 1121). 

The old ways, of course, may 
contain social adaptations that have 
become destructive under new sets 
of circumstances. Pressure against 
the traditional cultures, however, 
comes not only from their failures to 
adapt to new circumstances, but also 
from the hedonic individualism and 
self-centeredness that are the 
product of biological selection. The 
continuing task, Campbell argues, 
is to arrive at a minimax solution 
or a stable compromise between the 
needs and requirements of the 
biological and the social systems. 
(See also Meddin, 1976). 

Social norms the world over seek 
to limit selfishness, greed and dis- 
honesty, even though it can be 


argued that biological evolution 
favors individuals who practice 
them. Look out for your own in- 
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terests may be as important as “thou 
shall not covet,” Campbell ob- 
serves, but spontaneous compliance 
with the former generally makes 
normative reenforcement unneces- 
sary. 

This is a powerful argument, 
but I would emphasize somewhat 
more than Campbell does the 
rigidity built into social systems. 
He notes that in Moses’ day, as in 
ours, honoring one’s parents could 
have been carried to dysfunctional 
lengths, “ ... but such excesses 
were so little of a social problem 
that ‘Thou shalt show independence 
from thy parents’ was usually 
omitted from the limited list of 
reiterated commandments” (1975: 
1118). Usually omitted, perhaps, 
but not always. Several centuries 
after Moses, a charismatic prophet 
with countercultural tendencies de- 
clared: “For I have come to set a man 
against his father, and daughter 
against her mother, and a daughter- 
in-law against her mother-in-law; 
and a man’s foes shall be those of 
his own household (Matthew 10:35 
and 36). 

This quotation prompts me to 
suggest that major countercultural 
mutations often — I am tempted to 
say in the majority of cases — appear 
as religious movements. “The sect,” 
says Werner Stark, “is typically a 
contraculture” (1967:129). 

To say that many cultural muta- 
tions are religious is not to say that 
they are good — or that they are bad. 
Most persons would probably agree 
that certain prophetic movements 
with which they identify have been 
major forces in transforming an 
unjust or otherwise inadequate so- 
cial order. Not many are inspired 
with awe, however, by hearing from 
the Church of Satan that greed, 
pride, envy, anger, gluttony, lust 
and sloth are cardinal virtues, not 
the seven deadly sins (Moody, 1971, 
1974; Alfred, 1976). 


Thinking of countercultures as the 
dependent variable, we see many 
kinds of social change that upset 
the moving equilibrium of a social 
order and make the appearance of 
countercultural movements more 
likely (none of these is a sufficient 
cause; some may be necessary; all 
are interdependent): 

1. Drastic reorganization of the 
way people make their livings. 
These ways are closely bound up 
with shared values and norms, with 
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“The graying of America may 
prove to be a more accurate 
prediction than the 
‘greening’ of America.” 


the power distribution and with ac- 
customed reciprocities. 

2. Changes in the size, location, 
age distribution and sex ratio of a 
population. Insofar as age distribu- 
tion is a factor, the most highly in- 
dustrialized societies can expect a 
reduction of countercultural in- 
ventiveness, for better or worse. 
The average age in the United States 
is now 29 — up from 25 a decade 
ago — and may be nearly 35 by 
the end of the century, if present 
trends continue. The graying of 
America may prove to be a more 
accurate prediction than the “green- 
ing of America.” 

3. Rapid importation of new 
ideas, techniques, goods and values 
from “alien” societies or from 
earlier periods. 

4. Sharp increase in life’s pos- 
sibilities, hopes, dreams and actu- 
alities, followed by a plateau, actual 
loss, or serious threat of loss. This 
has long been recognized as a fac- 
tor in revolutions. Countercultural 
movements do not typically occur 
when desired values are becoming 
more difficult to attain, despite the 
ideology of the protesters, but when 
they have become more accessible 
over a period of time, although at a 
rate slower than the increase in de- 
mand. The result is a stronger sense 
of relative deprivation. 

5. Lower participation in_ inti- 
mate and supporting social circles 
— families, neighborhoods, work 
groups. Many counterculturalists 
share in common a broken bond be- 
tween parents and children that 
predisposes the latter to many forms 
of negativism. Some turn the 
negative impulses inward, which in 
our time has meant a sharp increase 
in rates of anxiety and suicide; or 
they may find support for turning 
the hostility outward. The loss of 
intimacy between generations does 
not seem to have been overcome by 
the “love” generation, whose chil- 
dren are usually neglected in the 
name of permissiveness, much as 


many of them were neglected 
(Yablonsky, 1968:302-315; Roth- 
child and Wolf, 1976). 

6. A loss of meaning in the 
deepest symbols and rituals of 
society; or, if you will, a religious 
crisis (Wuthnow, 1976b). In a 
recent study of over a thousand uni- 
versity students in six countries, 
(Yinger, 1977) I found that 60% 
believed that problems of meaning 
were the most fundamental issues 
facing humanity. The present 
crisis of meaning is now generations 
old, and many feel, with Matthew 
Arnold (1907:321) that they are 

Wandering between two worlds, 

one dead, 

The other powerless to be born. 
Many of those caught in such a 
situation grasp for faith; they invent 
what they can (glorious religions are 
seldom the outcome), and they bor- 
row meaning systems that seem un- 
corrupted by the society around 
them. 


We need a theme? then let that 
be our theme: 

that we, poor grovellers between 
faith and doubt, 

the sun and north star lost, and 
compass out, 

the heart’s weak engine all but 
stopped, the time 

timeless in this chaos of our 
wills — 

that we must ask a theme, some- 
thing to think, 

something to say, between dawn 
and dark, 

something to hold to, something 
to love (Aiken, 1936:2). 


We are moved by the poet more 
than by prosaic facts, but I think we 
need to guard against pluralistic 
ignorance — a shared belief in 
pseudo facts. It may be that a 
moderate reduction in the sense of 
shared fundamental values is so 
threatening that we are drawn to 
those sensitive voices warning of 
imminent danger. 

7. At least one other element is 
needed: communication among 
those with predispositions and living 
in situations that can precipitate 
countercultural values. 


When we turn the question around, 
to ask how and to what degree coun- 
tercultures are the cause of social 
change, we come to some of the most 
critical problems of — sociological 


theory. With respect to recent 
American countercultures, a basic- 
ally functionalist interpretation is 
now commonly given. Chief Justice 
Warren Burger recently declared 
“ ... that turbulent American 
youth, whose disorderly acts he 
once ‘resented,’ actually had pointed 
the way to higher spiritual values,” 
(Cleveland Plain Dealer, May 29, 
1976:5-A). Philip Slater writes that 
a basic characteristic of successful 
social systems is the presence of 
devices that keep alive alternatives 
antithetical to the dominant empha- 
ses. 


These latent alternatives usually 
persist in some encapsulated and 
imprisoned form (“break glass in 
case of fire”) such as myths, festi- 


vals or specialized roles . . . Such 
latent alternatives are priceless 
treasures and must be carefully 
guarded against loss. (1971:110- 
111). 


Well, some of them are priceless 
treasures and others are _ lethal 
bombs; but we may not be able to 
have one without the other. Slater’s 
argument is close to Durkheim’s 
interpretation of crime. Crime, 
Durkheim declared, is necessary to 
the evolution of morality and law. 
“In order that the originality of the 
idealist whose dreams transcend his 
century may find expression, it is 
necessary that the originality of the 
criminal, who is below the level of 
his time, shall also be possible. 
One does not occur without the 
other” (1938:70-71). And of 
course Durkheim goes on to say that 
crime not only implies that new 
ways are open; it may even be an 
anticipation of new collective senti- 
ments. Socrates was a criminal, 
but he helped pave the way for anew 
morality. 

I am uncomfortable with such un- 
qualified functionalist views. Coun- 
tercultures may stimulate’ the 
growth of highly resistant antibodies 
in society that make wise and 
necessary changes less likely. Op- 
position to the bizarre may deflect 
attention from basic needs; it may 
furnish those most resistant to 
change with superficially strong 
moral arguments, not to mention 
allies. 

Antithetical groups do not es- 
cape each other’s influence. We take 
on the face of the adversary, as the 
French proverb puts it, whether 
we wish to or not. Or, more tech- 
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nically, culture and counterculture 
are bound together in linked evolu- 
tion. Under conditions of lowered 
legitimacy and loss of faith, efforts 
on the part of the dominant society 
to repress new norms and values 
can lead to deviation-amplification, 
not to a reaffirmation of the estab- 
lished norms and values. Thus we 
need to complement Durkheim’s 
view of the way deviation strength- 
ens a group by an evolutionary 
view of the way it modifies a group. 
“If you're not part of the solution, 
you're part of the problem” is one 
of today’s slogans. Gerlach and 
Hine offer us a similar notion: 
“|. . if you’re not part of a muta- 
tion, you are part of the environment 
which selects for or against it. No 
one can escape an_ evolutionary 
role” (1973:260; see also Erikson, 
1966; Gerlach and Hine, 1973:219- 
260). 

The changes in values and norms 
propounded by countercultures can- 
not proceed far without con- 
comitant changes in social structure 
and character. Most revolutions 
show that structural change is more 
likely to be carried through than 
cultural change. In the early stages 
revolutions usually contain a coun- 
terculture, carried along by a utopian 
conception of a new world. But 
those whose first concern is the 
transfer of power may believe this 
objective is threatened by demands 
for a new culture (Cohen, 1974: 
chap. 3). After the transfer of 
power — often carried out in the 
name of new values — the new 
rulers don’t seem very different from 
the old. From czar to commissar is 
not so far. Radicals fight the revo- 
lution; conservatives write the con- 
stitution. 

The indirect effects of counter- 
cultures are probably more important 
than the direct and intended effects. 
The protest movements of mid-17th 
century England created a_ dis- 
senting tradition that has outlasted 
some of the content of particular dis- 
senting movements. This tradition 
has strongly influenced English, 
and American, history ever since. 

Insofar as some upper middle 
class Wasps and Jews persist in their 
opposition to and withdrawal from 
technological society, Berger and 
Berger observe (1971), they are less 
likely to modify that society dras- 
tically than to create new room at 
the top for the sons and daughters 


of manual workers — ‘The Blueing 
of America.” “If Yale should be 
hopelessly greened,” the Bergers 
write, “Wall Street will get used to 
recruits from Fordham or Wichita 
State. Italians will have no diffi- 
culty running the RAND Corpora- 
tion, Baptists the space program” 
i97-1:23)t 


Someone has said that every country 
gets the socialist party it deserves. 
It is equally true that every society 
gets the countercultures it deserves, 
for they do not simply contradict, 
they also express the situation from 
which they emerge — pushing away 
from it, deploring its contradictions, 
caricaturing its weaknesses and 
drawing on its neglected and under- 
ground traditions. If we shudder at 
the illegal drug problem, we ought 
more carefully to study our rates of 
alcoholism and lung cancer and 
the results of the use of other legal 
mind-altering drugs. If we shudder 
at the Manson family or the Sym- 
bionese Liberation Army we ought 
to do more than contemplate the 
violence we do to some of our chil- 
dren in the ghetto or to the Vietna- 
mese. If we shudder at the Church 
of Satan, we should at the same time 
note the aberrant violations of basic 
values by “respectable” people, 
violations that such nonconformist 
cults have transposed into virutes. 

Lest I seem to be confirming only 
the negative image of countercul- 
tures, let me add: If we applaud 
the emphasis on gentleness and love, 
on conservation and sharing, on self 
reliance and self discovery that 
characterizes many _ oppositional 
movements today, we should recog- 
nize that these too — although ex- 
pressed in the context of drastic 
value reversals — borrow from the 
dominant culture even as they op- 
pose it. 

The most important lesson from 
the study of countercultures is not 
what it tells us about our times — or 
any specific time — but what it tells 
us about the human condition. In 
some ways such a study underlines 
the points made by conservatives: 
the social fabric is delicate, it is 
based on long experience, it is built 
on constant factors in human life. 
Therefore, don’t touch. This is 
often the wrong conclusion. Be- 
cause the social fabric is delicate, 
we need continually to weave in new 
threads. A cultural-countercultural 
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confrontation, a consequence of 
changing conditions and inflexible 
structures, is a costly way to pro- 
ceed. We need to learn how to 
respond to early warning signals 
rather than waiting for over- 
compensating attacks powered by 
ambivalence and anger. 

In my judgment we are in the 
midst of a major civilizational 
transformation. The critical issue 
that humankind faces today is how to 
create a rolling adjustment to the 
incredibly rapid and drastic changes 
taking place on the planet. We’re 
faced with the problem of rebuilding 
the station, relaying and changing 
the gauge of the tracks and accom- 
modating vastly more passengers, 
while still keeping the trains run- 
ning. Some say: don’t change; 
civilization can be breached too 
easily; or, in the language of the 
train analogy, patch up the station 
a bit, but don’t tamper with the basic 
structure. Others say: stop the 
trains; the building isn’t worth sav- 
ing; it’s about to collapse; we need a 
clean field on which to build anew. 
That is the position taken by coun- 
tercultures. If we think of them as 
art forms, we may find that, like 
other forms of art ranging from the 
sublime to the ugly, they highlight, 


dramatize and anticipate drastic 
problems. Whether as “voices 
crying in the wilderness” or as 


symptoms of major disorders — un- 
intended warnings and illustrations 
of what may lie ahead — counter- 
cultures require the most intensive 
study by those whose aim and task 
it is to study societies and to see 
them whole. 
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34.9% of Oberlin’s alumni gave to the Annual Fund in 1976- 
77. Giving participation by alumni (for all purposes) to 
Oberlin rose to 36.5%. 


Gifts to the 1976-77 Annual Fund totalled $713,701, an in- 
crease of $221,062 in a single year. 


The 1976-77 Annual Fund goal was exceeded by $88,000. 


There were 11,259 donors to Oberlin last year and 5,096 of 
these donors had not made gifts to Oberlin within the pre- 
vious three years if ever. 4,473 of these gifts exceeded $10 
and qualified for the anonymous graduate’s agreement to 
give Oberlin $100 for each gift. 


This splendid support enabled Oberlin to wipe out much of 
its accumulation of budgetary deficits and adjust its 1977- 
78 budget to provide more funds for library acquisitions 
and scholarships, two critical budgetary areas. 


